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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 


Is it within the range of imaginable possibilities that General 
Harrison should succeed in the approaching contest? We cannot 
conceive it so to be. The struggle is indeed severe and close, and 
we confess ourselves equally surprised and mortified that such should 
be the case. But to suppose the overthrow of the Administration 
which has maintained itself so nobly and gloriously throughout the 
past Presidential term, and the erection upon its ruins of an Adminis- 
tration of which the present candidate of the Whig party should be 
the head, seems to us indeed a combination of ideas so ridiculous— 
an outrage upon all right and reason so ‘monstrous—a reductio ad 
ahsurdum so complete—that we could not believe in it though every 
State in the Union should exhibit the most unfavorable indications 
in the preliminary local elections. And if—we suppose the case as 
a mere abstract hypothesis—if the infliction of such an Administration 
upon our country should be in reserve for us, as one of those myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence to which we must perforce submit, 
however little we may be able to understand them, it will not be till 
we shall” have heard with our own ears and seen with our own eyes 
the ceremony of the inauguration of General Harrison, that we shall 
fully believe and realize that a majority of the people of the United 
States can have been brought to do this foolish thing. 

Let us take as calm and clear a view of the whole question as may 
be in our power. It may be well to bring together, into a brief and 
comprehensive summary, the principal issues involved in the coming 
Presidential election, and the claims of the two competing candidates 
to that popular confidence which the friends of both respectively in- 
\ oke. 

The great controversy which now so violently agitates the whole 


country from centre to circumference, presents at the outset a twofold 
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ciples. These two distinct points of view are indeed very apt to be 
blended and confounded together ; nor is it possible entirely to sepa- 
rate them; to a certain extent they necessarily influence and modify 
each other, nor should either be lost sight of, in fixing an undivided 
attention upon the other. ‘Though there cannot be any comparison 
in the relative importance of the two, the consideration of men being 
but secondary to that of measures, yet is it very certain that the 
disregard of the former, which some persons are apt to suppose 
the height of political wisdom and purity, is the surest mode of going 
wrong in respect to the latter. In forming his decision on which of 
the two sides to cast the weight of his influence and vote, the intelli- 
gent patriot, whose sole desire is the common weal of the common 
country of both, is bound to look, not alone to the immediate practical 
measures urged and opposed by the respective parties, but also to the 
general characters of the parties themselves—the tone of political mo- 
rals pervading their organization, as manifested by their conduct—and 
the spirit. and manner in which each prosecutes the contest they are 
waging for the possession of power. This is a comparison which, 
in reference to the present state of our politics and our parties, we 
can proudly and fearlessly challenge; nor could we ask anything 
better than to stake upon it the issue of the whole controversy. But 
equally strong upon either of these grounds as is the cause we 
maintain, we shall endeavour to combine a rapid general view of the 
outlines of both. 

There has never been a period, within the history of our politics, 
which has exhibited the two contending parties in a contrast more 
advantageous to the Democratic side, in every point of view, than the 
present. The unfavorable tendency of the long possession of power, 
upon the political morals of a party, has been abundantly counteracted 
by severe chastenings of adversity ; by the powerful opposition with 
which we have had to wage an unceasing struggle ; and by the ne- 
cessity which the circumstances of the times have imposed upon us, 
as the only means of safety, of retempering our democracy in a re- 
currence to the simple purity of its original principles—of reeombining 
a new party organization, animated by a new spirit, and fresh with 
the new vigor and ardor of a generous youth, in the place of an old 
one, exhausted by the natural progress of decay, and finally exploded 
by the great political and commercial convulsion which burst within 
the first few months of Mr. Van Buren’s Presidential term. The 
Democratic party is at this moment, we are perfectly satisfied, in as 
pure and healthy a state as if, instead of having been in office for three 
Presidential terms, it were just fresh from the salutary influence always 
produced upon it by a purgatorial period of minority and opposition. 
In our reorganization on the basis of the President’s noble Message 
of the Extra Session, all that large body which is so apt to overgrow 
the surface of our party—the mere politicians—the salaried patriots 
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who have become enervated by long repose on the luxurious couches 
of official rank and power—the old managers who have from time 
immemorial enjoyed and abused a monopoly of the honors and advan- 
tages of directing the movement of a dominant party—and that consi- 
derable class of men whose democratic spirit never survives the days 
of their youth and poverty ; who always begin to grow timid and dis- 
trustful of the noble principles of their original faith, in exact propor- 
tion as their wealth begins to wax, and their years begin to wane ; 
fearful of all bold and unfamiliar truth, and frighted out of their 
propriety by every bugbear phantom, of the dangers and horrors of 
popular licentiousness, which it is the perpetual vocation of the anti- 
democratic party to conjure up—all these, like the old feathers of the 
bird, or the old skin of the serpent, were cust off, from that ascendency 
in the party which long usage and the memory of their better days 
had given them, by the shock of the trying times of which we speak. 
A large proportion of them passed over easily and smoothly, by a 
natural process of transition, to the ranks of our opponents. Of this 
we make no complaint. Many have returned to us after a period of 
wavering, of honest doubt, and are willingly welcomed back—but not 
to their old places. They find there a new order of things. They 
find a new spirit animating their old party—a new tone pervading it 
—a spirit of a more pure and enthusiastic democracy, a tone of bold 
and manly freedom of thought and speech, dealing only with large 
and liberal principles, comparatively indifferent to mere petty partisan 
interests, and holding in contempt the old system of “ according to the 


regular usages of the party.” They find everywhere at the head of 


its movement a new set, of young men, sincere, ardent, and disinte- 
rested in their desire to promote the progress of democratic reform ; 
who appeal only to those great principles which cannot fail to find a 
response in the popular heart, and who would be as prompt to oppose 
and denounce the Administration if it should prove false to those prin- 
ciples, as they are now earnest in support of itandthem. Never, we 
repeat, has our party been in a more pure and healthy state—never 
more worthy of its noble old name—than at the present moment. 
The manner in which the present Presidential contest is conducted 
on our side finely illustrates the truth of this remark. All, with us, 
is open and transparent to “the public eye.” We have no reserva- 
tions—no deceptions. On every one of the leading topics of the times, 
we make the most clear and unequivocal declarations of our opinions 
and intentions. Whether from friend or foe, our candidate returns 
a frank and explicit answer to every interrogatory addressed to him. 
And all our public discussions are marked by a fine tone of manliness 
and truthfulness. Strong, grave, and earnest argument—candid ap- 
peals to that intelligence of the people for which our respect is as 
sincere as it is profound—these are the weapons with which alone 
we do our battle. We make no attempt to excite any other popular 
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feeling than the calm approbation of sober reason. We raise no hur- 
rahs—we sing no songs—we make no delusive promises addressed 
to the cupidity of various interests or classes—we scorn all resort to 
any of the trickery of political clap-trap, designed for the level of the 
presumed ignorance of ‘the common herd,’ which constitutes so large 
a part of the proceedings of our opponents at all their great popular 
assemblages. 

How glaring, on the other hand, the contrast of the manner in 
which the struggle is conducted by the Whigs! ‘There is no dema- 
gogueism so low as that of an aristocratic party which courts the suf- 
frage of a democracy it at heart despises. We do confess that we 
look upon the spectacle which the present contest between our two 
parties exhibits, to the triumphant derision of Europe, with a sense 
of shame and regret even deeper than the indignation which it at the 
same time arouses. The present electioneering campaign of the 
Whig Party is nothing short of High Treason to the whole spirit of 
the institutions of their and our country. Had it been projected with 
an express view to the object so dear to the opponents of human 
liberty everywhere, of bringing into contempt all ideas of popular 
self-government and democratic equality, it could not have been more 
effectually adapted to that end. 

And here we beg the reader to bear in mind the precise sense in 
which we use the expression “ the Whig Party,” when characteri- 
zing them in the strong language which the truth here extorts reluctant- 
ly from us. We donot mean its millions but its hundreds. We do not 
mean its voters but its politicians. We mean the managers and lea- 
ders of its party organization; not the broad mass who have them- 
selves no sinister objects of ambition or cupidity to subserve, and 


who are only misled and mystified by the clamor and the arts of 


those who have—-but that large class of men, scattered over the whole 
country, who are contending for “the spoils of victory,” whether as 
aspirants for the countless prizes of political office which will be 
brought within their grasp by the overthrow of the party now in the 
incumbency of them, or as speculators deeply involved in the embar- 
rassments which have grown out of the late expansion and collapse 
of the Credit System, who see in a new inflation of its bubble, how- 
ever brief its duration, the only means of extrication from a position 
which must be certain ruin if the firm and healthy policy of the 
present Administration is sustained at the coming election by the 
People. Both of these classes swarm over the country—a more fatal 
plague than any that afflicted Egypt of old—both characters being 
united in vast numbers of individuals. These are the men whom, in 
our present use of the phrase, we mean by “the Whig Party.” 
These are the men who preside over its organization—who animate 
and lead its movement—the destined recipients of all the advantages 
and profits of success—who labor night and day, without pause, with- 
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out fatigue, through the press, from the stump, from the legislative 
floor, by high-way and by-way, to stimulate that factitious excitement 
their own efforts have artificially created—the men who give it that 
whole tone and character which we now reprobate. 

Nor must we be understood as intending offensive personal dis- 
paragement to any individuals in what we may say of this party. 
Among the very classes to whom the strongest severity of our lan- 
guage may be directly applicable, are undoubtedly many for whom in 
all the ordinary relations of private life we entertain respect and es- 
teem. ‘The general characteristics of the party, as proved and illus- 
trated by their conduct, remain unaffected by such exceptions. The 
reader may take whatever explanation may be most satisfactory to 
him, without a resort to impeachment of the integrity of private mo- 
rals, for the extraordinary fact that men of character and talent can 
be found, among the active and prominent politicians on the Whig 
side, to disgrace the one and prostitute the other, in the manner we 
now daily witness, in the fierce assault they are waging against the 
Administration. The best that we can find consists in the fact of the 
radical anti-democratic spirit which lies at the bottom of the whole 
system of political doctrine and morals of that party. Sincerely im- 
bued with a conviction of the incapacity of the senseless herd for in- 
telligent self-government, they easily persuade themselves that the 
merit of the end redeems the immorality of the means—that it is 
justifiable to “ humbug” the people for their own good—and that the 
use of the unworthy and dishonest arts, by their party, which they 
tacitly sanction, even when they may refrain in some instances from 
personal participation in them, is only intended to save the country 
from the worse evils of the designs which they impute to us their ad- 
versaries. 

To the condition of political demoralization which seems to pervade 
this party, our past annals present no parallel. We do not exult over 
this—we take no pleasure in exposing it—we only deplore it. It fills 
us equally with pain and shame. Where is it, in our political system, 
that the cause of disease resides from which proceeds this frightfully 
morbid and corrupt state of things? Whatever it may be—connecting 
itself closely as it appears to do with the detestable poison of party 
spirit—it is a far greater evil than any practical measure that any 
party could bring on the country ; and is one of the most emphatic of 
the evidences of which there is no scarcity, of the necessity, after its 
half-century of trial, of some material reform or other in the political 
constitution under the operation of which it has grown up to its 
present magnitude. 

Was there ever an imposture more gross than that of their present 
attitude before the people? ‘Truly, it tasks our temper to witness it 
with patience. Is it the democratic party—the party which has 
always been charged by its opponents with relying upon the ignorance 
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of the vulgar many, rather than upon the superior intelligence of the 
enlightened and wealthy few—is it the democratic party that is thus 
addressing its appeals only to the presumed capacity of the untaught 
and unthinking mass ’—that takes for its emblem and badge the “ log 
cabin”* the abode of the rudest poverty and toil ?—that establishes 
the rallying places of its popular organization in riotous bar-rooms, 
under the sign of a barrel of “hard cider,” from which preparatory 
beverage the transition is so easy and convenient, to the vast variety 
of more promptly intoxicating drinks that tempt the youthful Whig in 
placards from the walls, by names under which it becomes almost a 
duty of party loyalty to try them, such as “ ‘Tyler Punch” or “ Tippe- 
canoe Julep,” or doubly irresistible, as “'Tip and Ty”? Is it the 
democratic party which, while it gathers it tens and twenties of thou- 
sands together, to stimulate a mutual sympathy of party excitement, 
at the same time amuses them with the silliest of songs, and dismisses 
them without anything resembling a distinct exposition of political 
principles, or avowed party objects? Is it the democratic party that 
is striving to drown in a wild tumult of popular shouts and hurrahs 
all that calm and intelligent discussion of the great issues at stake, on 
which alone should depend the decision of so momentous a question, 
by a people free, enlightened and capable of self-government, as we 
pretend to be? ‘Truly indeed, we may well repeat, there is no de- 
magogueism like that of an aristocratic party in a democratic country. 

The best of the joke is the impudent gravity with which, while 
the Whigs lay claim to our name and character, as the party of popu- 
lar liberty and progress, they attempt through their myriad presses 
and orators to fasten upon us their own, of which the very act con- 
fesses their shame. Because a very small number of individuals, 
conspicuous for their very rarity, Federalists in their early youth, 
have obeyed the general movement and direction of the American 
mind, and have been made Democrats by experience and reflection, 
we are now, forsooth, the Federal party !—in spite of the broad facts 
that ninety-nine hundredths of that party still swell the ranks of our 
opponents—that all the old Federal States are still strongly Whig— 
and that on all the leading questions that divide the parties our uniform 
policy is that of the strictest construction of the Constitution and the 
narrowest limitation of the powers of the General Government ; in 
opposition to the latitudinarian method of interpretation which aims 
to create out of that instrument a powerful and splendid centralized 





* It is not true that these well known catch-words were adopted by the Whigs 
from a sneer that fell from the lips of some individual of the Democratic party. It 
would have been strangely inconsistent with the whole spirit of his political school 
had such been the case. The authorship of them is due, as we are informed, to a 
friend of Mr. Clay, who, in this expression of intended contempt, absurd as was its 
application to General Harrison, gave vent to the exasperation awakened by the un- 
grateful abandonment of the former, at Harrisburg, by the party of which he had so 
long been the recognised head. 
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government, which would rack the Union to pieces in less than ten 
years. 

The recklessness of all principle and truth evinced in their whole 
system of attack upon the Administration, has certainly reached a 
point unknown to any of our parties heretofore. Witness, for exam- 
ple, the absurd humbug of the standing army which they impute to 
Mr. Van Buren the design to raise, with a view to surrounding with 
a rampart of bayonets that tyranny which it is the assumed object of 
the Independent Treasury to establish. We should regard it as an 
insult to the intelligence of our readers were we to bestow upon this 
ridiculous charge any other notice than the silence of the most sincere 
contempt. And yet, by force of distortion and exaggeration—both in 
the most monstrous degree—they did certainly succeed for a time in 
creating a panic in the public mind in some quarters, on this topic, 
which has seriously influenced the elections of the present year. 
And then, again, that famous or rather infamous speech relating to 
the internal arrangements of the Presidential mansion—the delivery 
of which-excited the general contempt and disgust of the very politi- 
cal friends of its author—which has been truly styled and proved an 
“omnibus of lies”—but of which that party have not scrupled to as- 
sume the disgrace by deluging many districts of the country with its 
foul flood of falsehood! Not far above the level of the disgrace of 
this speech is that of the charge of which so industrious a use has 
been made against us, of a policy hostile to the laboring classes, and 
designed to reduce their condition and the compensation of their toil 
to that of the wretched operatives who are ground down to the dust 
beneath the oppressions and misgovernment of foreign monarchies. 
We might refer, too, to the shameless use which has been made at 
the South of the famous “ Hooe case,” to exhibit the President in 
the light of having approved the condemnation of an officer in the 
Navy by a court martial on the testimony of negro witnesses, in the 
face of the truth, perfectly known to the authors of the charge, that 
the evidence in question was totally immaterial, and that the sentence 
of the court (itself composed of Southern officers) was founded solely 
upon ample and unimpeached testimony of white witnesses. And to 
add but one more instance to crown the climax of those we have 
specified, have we not seen a pamphlet, from the pen of a Reverend 
political penny-a-liner, circulated in countless thousands, of which 
the opening paragraph puts the question at issue between the two par- 
ties as being that of Credit or No Credit, illustrating it by supposing 
the case of a poor man who has broken his leg, to whom the physi- 
cian does not hesitate to come promptly on credit under the policy of 
the one party, while under that of the other the sufferer is allowed to 
die for want of the cash on hand for payment for his services in advance ! 

A day of dishonor to democratic institutions, and of shame and 


lamentation to all their true friends, would it be, that should witness 
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the success of such a party, pursued in such a spirit, and attained by 
such means. It is already enough of disgrace that the attempt should 
have been made—that a great party should have become so demoral- 
ized, under the working of our political system, as to sustain and 
sanction a plan of electioneering campaign, of such a character as 
that of which we have but imperfectly sketched an outline. In the 
mere fact that it was not at once frowned down by an overwhelming 
popular indignation—that on the contrary it was attended with such a 
seeming show of success as has filled its authors with their present 
inflation of triumphant confidence—that it has caused the minds of 
some honest democrats, less firmly rooted in their convictions than 
others, to waver in their high and holy faith, and to begin to fear that 
the people were about after all to falsify the confidence they had 
always reposed in their capacity for intelligent judgment and self- 
government—in this alone is already a cause of triumph and of sneer 
to the enemies of democracy and of America in other countries, which 
we deeply regret should have been given. But there is something 
more to be done. This great national insult must be atoned for by a 
meet punishment. Europe must see, that, whatever advantages of 
pecuniary distress and reduction of prices may accompany them, such 
means cannot command success. And still higher in importance, the 
pernicious future influence of such a precedent upon our own politics 
must be counteracted, by the present defeat of its authors, and by the 
perpetual obloquy which must rest upon its memory. 

We had almost said that this is the sole reason for the solicitude 
we entertain for the satisfactory issue of the present contest. It is 
certainly the principal one ; for we have but little fear—now that th 
Independent Treasury is established—that any administration which 
General Harrison could organize could do the country any practical 
harm by its measures, comparable with the moral evil bequeathed by 
the example of his election, supposing the possibility of such an 
event. Imbecile and incoherent, because destitute of any vitality of 
animating principle—an administration of intrigue, shift, and perpe- 


tually trimming expediency—it would of necessity soon find itself in 


a miserable minority, as impotent for mischief as for good. But there 
are very high and grave reasons, with reference to the prosperity and 
progress of the country—as well as to the permanent political health 
of our system of institutions, now in a fair way of secure establish- 
ment—which amount to a magnitude not to be regarded as secondary 
to any other consideration. Our remaining space and time admit 
only of a brief allusion to some of them. 

Mr. Van Buren’s re-election sets at rest the agitation which has for 
so many years harassed the country, growing out of the connexion 


between the Federal Government and the Banking System. ‘The di- 
vorce of that illegitimate connexion becomes by that event for ever 
sealed and ratified. We are safe then, not merely from the danger of 
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a renewal of it, but from the almost equal evil of an attempt by a 
powerful party to effect that object. ‘The moderating influence of that 
great reform on some of the worst features of the times will soon be- 
gin to make itself felt. Its action on the currency, slight as it may be, 
will tend toward a stability heretofore unknown. ‘There is no danger 
of surplus revenue, or of accumulation of specie. Of official defal- 
cation the danger is reduced to the minimum possibility, under the 
severe provisions which form part of the new fiscal system. We 
have now reached the close of the long agony which, by a higher 
necessity than governments or laws could influence, has attended the 
recent collapse of the expanded Credit System. A new and efficient 
system of business has already organized itself on safer and sounder 
principles than that which so lately, after running the country so deeply 
into debt, exhausted itself by its own morbid overaction. A wise and 
just bankrupt law will be matured at the coming session of Congress, un- 
der which all the old festering sores of past insolvencies will clear 
themselves away ; and the whole field lies open before us for a career 
of true and he thy prosperity along which we can see no obstacle or 
threatening danger. And meanwhile our time and thoughts will be 
free for the prosecution of such political reforms, disconnected with 
financial interests, as time has undeniably proved necessary in our 
system of government; especially with a view to diminish the power 
and splendor of the Executive Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment—an obye ct, we are well satisfied, second to none in Importance. 
On the revision of the tariff, too, we are sure of such a predominance 
of the principles of the Free-T'rade and State-Rights schools as will 
preclude any fear of the manifold evils of a protective tariff being 
again brought upen the country, to prove a bane to all sections of it, 
a blessing to none, and to endanger again the cohesion of the great 
national masses which now compose the Union, 

On the other hand, the success of the Whigs would forfeit a large 


portion of all that we have so laboriously and painfully gained during the 


last few years. We sav nothing of the formidable aspect which the 
dark cloud of Abolitionism, now hanging so threateningly over the 
Union, would then assume. ‘The school of centralization, of lati- 
tudinarian construction, would go into power, and would exert a strong 
and bad influence upon the tariff discussion and legislation in Congress. 
For years we should be still convulsed with the agitations attendant 
upon the introduction of banks and business into the midst of the 
stormy strifes of politics. Whether a fresh expansion of the bubble 
of credit could be effected, we do not know ; that it would be strenu- 
ously attempted, there can be no doubt. In one form or another a 
vast and formidable effort will be made to transfer the debts of the 
States to the Federal Government—whether by a direct assumption 


and funding, accompanied with the corresponding machinery of a 
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new national bank, or else by the distribution amon’ the States of the 
proceeds of the public lands, as a fund for the payment of their inte- 
rest—a fund to be supplied by an increase of indirect taxation through 
the Custom House. The whole National Bank, battle will have to 
be fought over again. Such an institution cannot be re-established, 
but the country may suffer equal evils in the vain effort to revive it, 
as its dying struggles have occasioned. No prospect of peace, no 
chance of tranquillity, in any of the departments of business or poli- 
tics, would lie before us. All would still be perpetual strife, perpetual 
instability. ‘The flames of party spirit would continue to rage through- 
out the country as violently as before. So deep an indignation would 
pervade the Democratic party, that it would certainly cast itself at 
once into an opposition as fierce as that with which it has been so 
long contending ; whereas the continued maintenance of its ascen- 
dancy would speedily, we have little doubt, lead to a new era of 
repose and harmony—the old opposition dissolving itself, and an inter- 
val of tranquillity ensuing, to be followed by a gradual recombination 
of future parties on new grounds of division. 

Of the success of the Whigs we have, however, no apprehension. 
It is an impossibility in the nature of things. They do indeed die 
hard. Their present conclusive effort is but the last ‘flurry’ of the 
whale. ‘The most undivided devotion of labor and vigilance is neces- 
sary to the Democratic Party to maintain its hard won and hard de- 
fended position. But this will not be wanting, and we shall soon 
interchange our triumphant congratulations on a victory on which, we 
are profoundly convinced, depend for indefinite years many of the 
highest and best interests of our common country. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GREECE 
BY GEORGE SUMNER, ESQ. 


[Tur following paper is a letter addressed by Mr. George Sumner 
of Boston to a friend in that city. Mr. Sumner has been two years 
and a half abroad, during which time he has travelled through Rus- 
sia, Circassia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, diverging from the great 
highways of travel, and visiting many places where probably no Ame- 
rican has before been. He has enjoyed uncommon opportunities for 
observation, and the following familiar letter, written while travelling, 
is a proof of the industry and success with which he has improved 
them. It contains a great deal of valuable information which being 
gathered on the spot, may be relied upon as authentic.] 
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Athens, March, 1840. 





My pear H ‘ 

Ir is a long, long time*since I received your letter, written from 
the Athens of America, and although my answer comes but late, I 
trust that it will not be the less acceptable for having been written 
in the Athens of the Old World. And here I am in the city hallowed 
by so many glorious recollections, so many thousand associations— 
the city of which I had so often read, so often thought, and whose 
position I had so often studied, little imagining that my feet were 
ever destined to tread upon its sacred soil. 

The hundred statues which in former days decorated évery street 
are gone—the glorious labor of Praxitetes in ivory and gold is lost— 
but the spot remains the same. ‘The frowning walls of the Acropolis 
still stand embrowned with age, and only more interesting from the 
bruises which they bear as evidences of many shocks of arms. The 
rock of the Areopagus, upon which the judges nightly climbed to hold 
their secret sessions—and upon which at a later day stood St. Paul, 
when addressing the “men of Athens”—is still here. The groves 
of the Academy are yet as green and as flourishing as when Plato 
taught beneath their shade ; and the air still blows as refreshingly 
over the Lyceum, as when Aristotle and his Peripatetics walked upon 
the banks of the Ilissus, within its bounds. 

I might strut for an hour or two in this way upon stilts, but I shall 
kick them from under me at once, and come down most prosaically to 
the earth. I shall let the past go, and talk to you of Greece as it is. 
[ have always found that an American, born in the country of magni- 
ficent distances, of railroads and of fast travelling, must reduce and 
concentrate his ideas a great deal on coming abroad, if he wish to 
save his classical reminiscences from many a severe shock. It is the 
want of the faculty to do this, which produces such disappointment 
in many on seeing how small a portion of ground is covered by spots 
which in history occupy so large a space. Marathon—a plain not too 
great for a Yankee militia muster; and Salamis, with its strait in 
which the 3000 ships of Xerxes were taken or put to flight—a nar- 
row strip of water, scarce large enough for two frigates to manceuvre 
in abreast! 

The historian tells us, that Plato, when Socrates was dead, deter- 
mined to travel into distant parts, in order to obtain by the study of 
mankind in other places that knowledge which he could no longer 
derive from his former master at home. His first journey was to Me- 


gara; and here, continues the account, having carefully observed, re- 
flected, and collected information, he made another journey, still more 
distant, to Thebes. Do not call me profane for having done the ac- 
tion, but this journey of Plato to Megara, which the chronicle records 
with as much preamble as in our days would be used for a voyage of 
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discovery round the globe, I made a few days since, jumping on my 
horse at Athens in the morning and arriving at Megara before noon ; 
and the journey to Thebes, which took our philosopher a long time, is 
but a ride of twenty-five miles in another direction. One must abso- 
lutely drive far away all ideas of steam-engines, locomotives, and 
thirty miles an hour ; and this, not only in Greece, but in all parts of 
the East which have been the scenes of events recorded by either 
Pagan or Christian writers. When in Palestine, not long since, i had 
a proof of this at the small village of Beir, which is the spot where 
Mary and Joseph first discovered the loss of the infant Jesus when on 
their return from Jerusalem to Nazareth. ‘They, with their friends 
had completed their first day’s journey when they arrived at Beir. 1, 
with an Arab horse it is true, but moving at a slow pace, passed 
through the town and reached the Holy City in little more than an 
hour. 

sut let me turn from this and speak of Greece, of a country, and 
of a people, growing under, and deceived by a bad government, the 
bungling contrivance of their European friends. Greece has always 
had within herself an element strong enough to break down the best 
institutions—the perpetual dissensions and personal jealousies of the 
ancient and modern Greeks. She has been and is her own worst 
venemy ; but she has found one nearly as great in the embrace of her 
pretended friends. We hear a creat deal of the debt of gratitude 
which the nation owes to Europe. Let it not be overrated. \ mor 
cold-blooded, selfish policy, than was pursued by the different Euro- 
pean courts toward the rising state, cannot be shown in history 
England threw all possible obstacles in the way of an oppressed peo- 
ple struggling for liberty ; English merchant vessels furnished provi- 
sions to the enemies of Greece; and English flags were seen flying 
over the transport ships which brought into Greece the military stores 
of Ibrahim Pacha’s invading Egyptianarmy. An English Lord Com- 
missioner of the lonian Islands protected ‘Turkish vessels by the 
neutrality of Corfou, and at the same time outlawed and authorized 


the capture of any Greek vessels that appeared within the limits of 


his jurisdiction. France lent no aid, and her ships—under the pre- 
tence of protecting the Greek Catholics at Syra, who had made a 
secret contract with the Turks to betray their own brethren—fired 
upon and maltreated many Greeks, who, as the French said, intended 
to take part in the punishment of this treachery.* Austria constantly 
throughout did all in her power to support the Turks ; her vessels, 





* At the Island of Syra is aCatholic Bishop, the only one in Greece ; he is also 
the Pope’s Legate. This bishopric is one of the oldest in the Levant, having been 
founded under the old Byzantine emperors more than 1000 years ago. During the 
time of the Venetian rule in the East, it was changed from Greek to Catholic ; and 
so it has continued ever since—the Greek Catholics seeming to have their religious 


hatred to the Greek church increased by finding its members in those who are born 
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protected by men-of-war, throwing provisions into those places which 
were besieged by the Greeks. And this was the policy pursued by 
all for a long time. The commerce of a rising state was feared, and 
Austria, who had the manliness to acknowledge what the others felt 
ashamed to confess, allowed that it was for the interest of her people 
and of the other states to keep the Greeks down, that a new nation 
might not bring its flag in rivalry with theirs in the carrying trade of 
the Mediterranean. And such were the acts of sympathy from Euro- 
pean courts for which Greece is now called upon to be grateful. To 
the people of these nations she is under obligation, although the large 
sums raised by private subscriptions throughout all parts of Europe, 
and in America, served to enrich others quite as much as to aid the 
people and the cause for which they were intended. But it would 
be difficult to show any obligation that she owes to the governments. 
The assistance rendered was from purely selfish motives, and came 
at a time when, by an almost hopeless struggle, they had nearly esta- 
blished themselves. It was then that France and England, who, as 
well as the smaller European courts, had used all the means in their 
power, short of overt hostilities, to prostrate anew the Greeks, on see- 
ing that she was likely to succeed and establish herself among the 
states of the earth, stepped in at the eleventh hour, nominally to give 
assistance, but really to carry out their selfish system, by founding a 
claim, on account of the services which they might render, to the 
future dispositon of the country; and also to prevent, by engaging a 
third power in the struggle, either of the great European States from 
getting to itself the exclusive advantage to be derived from the politi- 
cal existence of the new state. 

I have before me copies of the different treaties of European courts 
concerning Greece, as well as of the diplomatic acts and correspon- 
dence which preceded and led to the foundation of the new kingdom. 
These have been collected together from the archives of the foreign 
department at Athens, and form a good key to the policy of other 
nations in regard to Greece. ‘To begin, we have the battle of Nava- 
rino, which is looked upon generally as the great act that delivered 





and live upon the same spot with themselves. I visited the archbishop when at 
Syra, and spent a day at his palace and in his town, which is separated from that 
occupied by the orthodox Greeks. He is a Piedmontese. It chilled my blood to 
hear the wretches of this place, who supposed, from my wearing a Frank coat and 
trowsers, that I must be a Catholic, describe the manner in which they had con- 
trived to.give information to the Turks of the movements of those Greeks who be- 
longed to the other church; and also to hear them speak of the comfortable 
houses which by playing the traitor they had secured to themselv@®, and enjoyed 
while their brethren of the other church—many of them the refugees from the 
massacre of Scio—were living in caves among the rocks, and literally eating the 
earth to appease the gnawings of famine. On the walls of the cathedral are hung 
the names of the officers and the entire muster-roll of a French brig-of-war, which 
came to their protection when their treason was once about to meet its proper re- 
ward, 
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Greece. A most indefinite idea would seem to prevail of the motives 
of this battle, and the results which ensued from it, if we were to 
judge from the shoutings and illuminations that attended its announce- 
ment in different places, as also from the tone of self-complacency in 
which it is still alluded to by many who had part in it. The treaty of 
6th of July, 1827, led directly to that battle, and this treaty was the 
first step taken in regard to Greece by the combined courts of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, who, as the preamble says, were “ pene- 
trated with the necessity of putting an end to the bloody struggle, 
which, in giving up the Greek provinces and islands of the Archipe- 
lago to all the disorders of anarchy, brought constantly new shackles 
upon the commerce of the European states, and gave rise to piracies 
which not only exposed the subjects of the high-contracting parties 
to considerable losses, but farther required of them burdensome mea- 
sures of surveillance and of repression.” ‘The preamble does not 
surely promise much for Greece ; and the articles that follow give less 
hope, for they offer to mediate between Greece and Turkey on con- 
dition that the former shall pay an annual tribute, and shall recognise 
the Sultan, as a “ Seigneur Suzerain,” or Lord Paramount. Another 
article was to the effect, that, if in one month from the publication of 
the treaty an armistice was not established and adhered to between 
the two contending parties, the high contracting powers declared to 
both Greek and Turk that they should interfere with all the means 
that circumstances might suggest, to prevent any collision, or hostile 
acts, and should also employ all their means to accomplish this object, 
without, at the same time, joining either contending party in the hos- 
tilities. And in pursuance of the terms of this treaty, the flect of the 
allied powers, equally ready to exercise its force upon Turk or Greek, 
met and destroyed the ‘Turkish and Egyptian fleet at Navarino. They 
had encountered this first, and therefore had destroyed it, though by 
the terms of the treaty they were as much bound to destroy the Greek 
fleet-—if they could have caught it. 

In one of the conferences which ensued between the ministers of 
the allied powers at London, a copy of the protocol of which was 
communicated to the Greek Government, is the following curious pas- 
sage, in which they say, without so much as asking the consent or 
opinion of Greece :—“ It will be proposed to the Ottoman Porte, in 
the name of the three courts, that the Greeks shall pay to the Porte an 
annual tribute of 1,500,000 Turkish piastres.” They also propose, 
still without consulting the Greeks, where the boundaries shall be 
fixed ; and, farther, in regard to the government, declare that the ruler 
shall be a Christian prince, whose authority shall be hereditary ; but 
“to mark distinctly the relation of vassalage in which Greece stands 
toward the Ottoman Empire, it is understood that beyond the payment 
of an annual tribute, each ruler of Greece, when the hereditary authority 
devolves upon him, shall receive his investiture from the Porte, and shall 
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pay to the Sultan a year of supplementary tribute.” And these were 
the degrading conditions of servitude which, after a desperate and 
bloody struggle of seven years to secure her independence, Greece 
was about to have imposed upon her by her friends. The Greek 
government, through Capo d’Istrias, made an admirable reply to this 
protocol, hoping, as they said, that before the conditions of their ser- 
vitude were permanently fixed, Greece herself might be allowed a 
small voice in their arrangement. The conference of which these no- 
ble propositions were the result took place on the 22d of March, 1829. 
It was agreed that they should be communicated to the Porte by the 
ambassadors of England and France: Russia declining to take part 
in this communication, although agreeing to abide by the results. She 
had another system of diplomacy. It was then that the Russian army, 
under Diebitsch, was on its march to Constantinople, and a few 
months after, while the two ambassadors were fruitlessly endeavoring 
to make themselves heard by the Porte, Russia alone, by her treaty 
of Adrianopole, forced from the Sultan a declaration that he would 
concur entirely in all the determinations that might be taken by the 
conference of the three powers at London, in regard to Greece. 
Copies of this declaration the Porte was obliged by Russia to 
communicate to the ambassadors of France and England at Con- 
stantinople, who transmitted them to London, so that at the next 
conference, held on the 3d of February, 1830, when the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the three powers appeared, each with a copy of that de- 
claration of the Sultan which Russia had secured for them, the first 
clause with which they commenced was: “ Greece shall form an 
independent state, and enjoy all the rights and privileges—political, 
administrative, and commercial—which pertain to a complete inde- 
pendence.” 

The limits of the new state were then defined, and the selection 
of a sovereign was deferred until a future day. It was not long after, 
that the second son of the King of Bavaria was chosen to be King 
of Greece ; and the foundations were laid of that government, which 
has in many of its acts shown an i:nbecility and weakness which are 
only exceeded by the murmurs and execrations of those who are its 
subjects. The Greeks at the present day curse the time when they 
passed under Bavarian rule. At every street corner you hear their 
murmurs of discontent. A foreign officer in the service is looked 
upon with bitterest hatred. The king is ridiculed—the acts of his 
ministers despised. Foreigners are charged with consuming the sub- 
stance of the state, and the government is charged with conniving 
at it. Much, far too much, of this is true, but the complaints of the 
lower classes among the Greeks must be weighed well. 

The French merchant at Athens was nearly right in his judgment, 


when he declared to Lord Byron that the modern Greeks were “ the 
Byron 


ame discontented canaille as in the time of Themistocles.” 
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jaughed at this ; but he was at that moment a better poet than politi- 
eian, and his ideas of the people about him were colored by the recol- 
lection of the glories, rather than of the crimes, of their ancestors. 
It would be difficult to find a more degraded set of beings, than exists 
among the lower orders of the modern Greeks—men full of low cun- 
ning, selfishness, vice, fraud, and revenge—ever ready to deceive, and 
prompt upon the slightest occasion to quarrel, either with their com- 
rades or their rulers. It was a sensible remark by Rogers, the poet, 
that “ nations are naturally patient and long suffering, and seldom rise 
in rebellion till they are so degraded by a bad government as to be 
almost incapable of a good one.” Although the government of Greece is 
far from possessing the latter quality, yet the Greeks, or many of them, 
accustomed through so many ages to the bad rule of their masters, are 
incapable of appreciating what good they have ; and the old quality of 
their ancestors, perpetual dissension, and wrangling with their chiefs, 
has certainly descended to them. Had there been any union during 
their long war, the struggle would have ended at a much earlier day ; 
but selfishness and personal jealousy kept all apart, and Colocotroni, 
as also many other of the principal chiefs, fought, not so much to aid 
the general cause and to assist in establishing a good government, as 
to secure plunder and personal advantage to themselves. 

Men who live by disorder and robbery look with an evil eye upon 
anything which confines them within rules; and many of the chiefs 
in the war having been Alefts or mountain robbers, find with the esta- 
blishment of a regular government their occupation gone. They can- 
not rob, and they therefore abuse the power which restrains them. 
The Greek pirates of the Archipelago, who find themselves captured 
if engaged in what had before been to them a lawful pursuit, abuse 
the government and the regulations which it has imposed for the 
establishment and security of an honest commerce. These are the 
uneducated. But Athens has among its rising population a large 
number of young men, the sons of rich Greek merchants of Con- 
stantinople and other parts of Turkey, who, when the massacre of 
their countrymen was commenced in these places, sent their children 
to Paris and other European cities to be educated. Those who left 
as infants are now returning, some to do good service to the state ; 
but many of them only half educated, yet possessing a good deal of 
superficial information, added to a most profound estimate of their 
own importance and political knowledge. A “young men’s whig 
committee of safety” in Boston could hardly be more confident in their 
perfect ability to regulate the machine of state, than are these young 
Athenians ; neither could they be much more elegant and classical in 
their abuse of the government which is over them. ‘There are many 
men who, without having any particular merit themselves, censure th: 
government from envy of those who hold offices under it; there are 
others who, having sacrificed all their property for the country, claim 
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that the profits of its places should not be thrown away upon foreign- 
ers; and there are also among the modern Greeks men of good 
minds and brilliant talents, who look with scarce concealed distrust 
and ill-feeling at the ruinous course taken by the new king and his 
advisers. 

And now let us come to the government, and see whether there is 
foundation for all these complaints. At the time of the accession of 
King Otho, a loan of sixty millions of francs was effected for the 
benefit of the new monarchy then just coming into action. The king 
came to the throne a minor. A regency was formed in Bavaria, of 
men perfectly ignorant of the Greek character—ignorant of the steps 
necessary to pursue to bring ferward anew country— ignorant, as their 
acts have shown, of the commonest principles of political economy. 
Otho brought with him 3,500 Bavarian troops ; the knowledge that 
there were sixty millions to be disposed of brought hither a greater 
number of Bavarian office hunters—and Greece, the new kingdom, 
appeared fora time like a German Botany Bay. Many friends of the 
regency were to be provided with places; to do this, new and useless 
offices were created, all of which were given to foreigners. Instead 
of adopting a responsible system of government, one in which the 
officers should be few, and the labor in consequence quickly per- 
formed—a system particularly well adapted in its working to the 
Greeks, who from their quick intelligence seize readily upon all the 
points of a difficult case—the old exploded plan of the German states 
was adopted, where the interminable system of reports from one offi- 
cer to another, and the total absence of decision on the part of all, 
are perhaps rendered in some degree necessary by the general slow- 
ness of comprehension and dulness of the people. But the regency 
did not know or seemed to disregard the facts, that here this neces- 
sity did not prevail, and that the simpler the machinery of govern- 
ment the surer were its operations—the fewer the wheels em- 
ployed, the less was the expense—and the less, too, the danger of a 
derangement in the parts. ‘The consequence of this wretched sys- 
tem of reports is, that it is impossible to have business accomplished 
at any of the ministries without an almost endless delay. One officer's 
province ceases, your case is not ended; he makes a report, another 
takes it up, reports, and hands it over to a third to make still another 
report ; and thus does it continue, until a ream of expensive stamped 
paper may be consumed in reports upon the simplest affair. ‘This 
wretched system is now fastened upon the Greeks; so badly does it 
work that the accumulation of papers becomes in many cases too 
great to be examined, and the government of Greece, which started 
fresh almost yesterday, has hardly commenced its business of four 
years back. ‘This is the fact. You will ask why this plan was adopt- 
ed. Partly from ignorance of a better method on the part of those 
sent to manage Greece, and partly to increase the revenue from 
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stamped paper, and to give places, from the large number of officers 
that it requires, to a greater quantity of foreign retainers ; and these 
same motives have probably induced its continuance.* . 

No wiser plan was adopted for the internal policy of the country ; 
but in order to secure an immediate revenue, the most destructive im- 
positions were laid upon agriculture, more discouraging even than the 
uncertain demands of the old Turkish pachas. This is the worst 
part of the mismanagement in Greece ; it was commenced under the 
regency, and Otho, who has been five years in full power, has done 
nothing to alter or improve the old system. A Greek farmer must 
give up one-tenth of his crops, and must carry them to the capital of 
the province in which he lives. ‘To do this, he is forced to climb 
mountains, or cross beds of rivers, frequently for fifteen or twenty 
miles, carrying his produce with him upon mules. The expense of 
this expedition to pay his taxes, will in many cases more than consume 
the year’s profits. ‘The Greek is shrewd enough soon to discover 
this, and he prefers to smoke his pipe at home and do nothing, rather 
than labor when he cannot reap the advantage. 

I saw myself a few days since, at one of the small Greek sea-ports, 
a specimen of the working of this wretched system in another way. 
Ship-builders were engaged in putting up two small vessels, and on 
my inquiring how they found the wood, which I saw growing at a 
little distance, for building, I was surprised by the reply, that the wood 
they used was not cut there, but was bought of the Turks and brought 
over from the eastern side of the Archipelago, the taxes of the go- 
vernment rendering their own wood too expensive. And this I found 
on examination to be true. The duty on foreign timber is only six 
per cent. on its value, while a man for cutting his own timber, upon 
his own ground, must pay fifteen per cent. on its value to the Govern- 
ment. And thus, by this inconceivable policy, not only are the natural 
productions of the country rendered unavailable, but her money, of 
which she has already too little, is drawn from her, to be placed in 
the hands of her old enemies the Turks. 





* A case in point occurs to me; it is that of George Wilson, an American sailor, 
who came out to this country with the frigate built by the Greeks in New York. He 
served as gunner on board during the whole war, and afterward until the ship was 
burned. The Hellas took many prizes, which were regularly condemned, and the 
proper portions awarded to the captors, among whom was Wilson. But he has 
never been paid. Ten years have gone by, and although the justice of Wilson’s 
claim is fully allowed, yet he is put off from day to day, by a promise that his case 
will soon be examined and reported on. While poor Wilson is starving, the Bava- 
rian who scratches his head over his petition is filling himself with the bread which 
belongs to another. While in the Greek service, Wilson took a wife, and not ha- 
ving any other employment, since the close of the war, has made a little Leonidas, 
Epaminondas, Miltiades, and Aristides. Were it not for these he would, he says, 
drop his claim, and quit so ungrateful a place. And yet the Greeks who know 
Wilson’s case sympathize heartily with him, but the working of a bad government 
can never be depended upon. 
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But let these unwise and oppressive exactions go. The sixty 
millions of francs, the people are told, are all expended, and they cla- 
mor to know where they are gone. ‘They look into the treasury—it 
is empty ; they look abroad upon the country—they see nothing to 
answer for the money which has flown. What an immense amount 
of good might have been effected by this sum, had it been wisely em- 
ployed! Had the government commenced by making roads in the in- 
terior, the communication with fertile spots would have been thrown 
open, agriculture encouraged, and an impulse given to enterprise. 
But ten years have gone by—the money has all been squandered—and 
we look in vain for this first evidence of the presence of a civilized 
government. One can scarce credit the fact, that as yet there is no 
passable road between any two principal points of Greece, and that 
the beds of rivers and narrow paths among the mountains are, with the 
exception of a few miles round some of the principal towns, the only 
roads to be found. In the wildest and most desolate parts of Syria, 
on the borders of the Houran desert, I have met with as great facili- 
ties for travelling as in civilized Greece! 

During all these ten years, the government has lent no helping 
hand to the introduction of useful arts or the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry. In fact, almost the only person who has done any- 
thing toward this, is an old French officer of Napoleon, who served 
during the whole of the Greek war, and who has since, while in 
command of the military prison at Nauplia, set his men at work ; 
some weaving blankets for soldiers, some hammering iron, some doing 
this and others that, so that the old fortress of the Palamede, founded 
on the spot where lived the victim to the villainy of Ulysses, echoes 
to the sounds of useful industry. And throughout all Greece the 
sounds are scarce heard in any other place. Such an officer as this, 
who had given all that he had for Greece, and spent fifteen years in 
her service, one would suppose entitled to some reward. He remains 
a major, while hosts of Bavarian officers who have done nothing for 
the country have stepped over his shoulders. Dr. Howe will remem- 
ber his old companion-in-arms, Touret, who desires most heartily to 
shake hands with him across the ocean. Howe would have been of 
infinite service had he remained here, for he was active, intelligent, 
and disinterested. He commenced the establishment of a little colo- 
ny where agriculture and some simple useful arts were to be carried 
on; on his departure this goodly child of his begetting soon died, and 
the ruins of a few houses near Corinth were pointed out to me as the 
site of the American colony, a name given by the Greeks in compli- 
ment to the founder. 

I have told you some of the causes of complaint. Another is the 
personal expense which the king himself brings upon the people. 
While the country has absolutely nothing, and is in the “lower deep ” 
of poverty, he is building a palace at Athens, which the old Pallakari 
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can ill bear to look upon. ‘These gentry of the old school—who, so 
long asthey have a spot of earth or of floor, seven feet square, to spread 
their carpets on, and a small brazier of coals to light their pipes at, 
know of no other wants as regards lodgment—cannot conceive why 
their king, who is, as they say, only one man, no taller than they, can 
require so costly a house—large enough to contain a regiment, and to 
which, with a fancy truly Greek, they have already given the name 
of “ Noah’s Ark.” This, and also the sum which the king annually 
appropriates to himself, about $250,000, are the source of continual 
bickerings and jealousies. Could an assembly of the Pallakari talk 


to their sovereign with the same freedom which it was the custom of 


the Spanish Cortes to use toward their old kings, their first message 
would be very similar to that sent by this body to Alphonso X., in 
which they told him to “ diminish his establishment, for 150 maravedis 
per day were quite enough for his personal expenses, and as to his 
servants they must eat less.” Even now, complaints are made on 
this last score, and I remember hearing one of these knights of the 
“snowy camise and shaggy capote,” complain bitterly that the king’s 
servants, who are all Bavarians, ate so much of the substance of the 
land, that there was nothing left for them. 

The king himself I believe to be animated with the best intentions, 
but he is young—not yet twenty-five—inexperienced, and completely 
ignorant of the world. His early education had been very deficient, 
and since his arrival in Greece, during the regency, it was much 
neglected. He has violated the promise which he made on coming 
to the throne, to give a Constitution to the people, and now he unites 
in himself all the powers of law-maker and law-executor. No des- 
pot has, within his sphere, more absolute authority than he—a terrible 
power in the hands of a weak prince surrounded by bad advisers. 
These it has been the misfortune of Otho constantly to have, and 
although he works hard, and really desires the prosperity of the coun- 
try, yet it is difficult for him to discover, between the stupidity of his 
German advisers, and the cunning and self-interest of his Greek coun- 
sellors, the proper course to pursue to arrive at that object. His 
earnest desire for the welfare of the country is,.I repeat, beyond a 
doubt: but he has not that quickness of comprehension universally 
possessed by the Greeks, and frequently goes blundering on in a 
wrong track where one of his commonest subjects could point him 
out a better way. ‘The Greeks see all this, and complain bitterly that 
itis so. If we must have an absolute sovereign, say they, let it be 
one who knows how to use his power, and not a stupid, thick-headed 
German boy. It would be the choice, perhaps, between King Log 
and King Stork. You will recollect the remark of Hallam, that “ his- 
torians, when contemplating the acts of sovereigns, have generally 
more indulgence for splendid crimes than for the weaknesses of virtue.” 
As it is with historians, so is it also everywhere the case with men 
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of fine talents and little principle. The Greeks, whose genius ena- 
bles them to discover tke stupidity of their king, do not appreciate the 
goodness of heart which he really possesses. 

The king, I have said is absolute ; he has never given the promised 
constitution , neither has he convoked a National Assembly. He has 
for his advisers his ministry and his Council of State, besides a great 
many illegitimate wire-pullers behind the scenes. The Council of 
State is composed of an indefinite number of members, at present 
about twenty-five, each of whom is appointed by the king, and receives 
700 drachmas per month, or just $1400 per year. For the great 
body there is no duty to perform. A.few, and generally those the least 
capable to counsel the king, are selected by him for what is called 
extraordinary service, and the others, who are the men really able to 
give good advice, are completely laid up in ordinary. In this way 
many who might be of real service are thrust into a sort of honorable 
incompetency to do any good to their country. 

The number of ministers at present is five, viz,: Zographos, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs ; Shmaltz, of War; Kriezis, of Marine ; Parkos, 
of Justice ; Theokharis, of Interior and Public Instruction. ‘Those 
who are Greeks among this ministry are for the most part men of talent 
and political honesty. The former quality the Greeks will never lack ; 
but the latter it is most difficult to find, and the king is perhaps forced 
to take refuge in stupidity, to avoid too great shrewdness. Zographos, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is atpresent absent from Athens, having 
gone to Constantinople for the purpose of concluding the first com- 
mercial treaty between the old ruler and her rebel province. From 
some of the terms of this proposed treaty which have become known 
here, a great deal of popular clamor has been raised against him, and 
through this it is difficult for a stranger to see clearly the merits of 
the man. Whether this clamor is just or not, time will decide. We 
shall find, however, that in almost all cases the first treaty made 
between a new state and that whose allegiance she has shaken off 
has been received with discontent, and has exposed its author to abuse 
and insult. Look, for example, at Jay’s treaty of 1794 with England, 
and the riotous acts which in several cities accompanied its publication. 
This our first treaty was eleven years after the acknowledgment of 
our Independence. In 1840, just eleven years after the acknowledg- 
ment of her independence by the Sultan, Greece is about to conclude 
with him her first treaty, and from present appearances it seems doubt- 
ful whether either the treaty or the framer will meet with a more 
favorable reception than was the case with us. Some of the terms 
particularly obnoxious are, payment of money to the Porte—it being re- 
ported that 200,000 drachmas are to be given for certain privileges— 
and the recognition of the decision, in case of a disputed title to land 
between a Gre ek anda Turk, of an officer sent by the Porte to reside 
at Athens 
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Shmaltz, who is Minister of War, is the only Bavarian in the 
ministry. He was colonel of cavalry in Bavaria, and knew enough 
at home to act as quarter-master to his own regiment—to know where 
and when forage could best be procured—and how much hay his horses 
should eat in a day. I do not say too much, when I state that this 
was the extent of his acquirements, and yet here he is Minister of 
War; in a country where, from the difficulties attending the organiza- 
tion of a new army, and from the great use to be made of irregular 
troops, the director of their movements should be a man of the broad- 
est military knowledge. The Minister of Marine, Kriezis, is a fine- 
hearted, honest old Hydriote sailor, who tells out bluntly to the king 
what he thinks—a great quality ina minister here. Without belonging 
to any party or faction, all parties praise him. His popularity and his 
office are the meet rewards for his disinterested services during the 
war, when his time, his talents, and his purse, were freely given to 
benefit the country. 

Paikos, the Minister of Justice, ic at present most severely and 
deservedly attacked by the journals. His was a delicate province, so 
to manage affairs that good laws might be brought into operation, and 
to make their wholesome effects apparent to the people, before the 
restraints attending them were felt. Perfect confidence in the sancti- 
ty of the law and its ability to protect the citizen should have been 
inspired ; but this has not been done, and the present minister— 
by lending his authority to the recent arrest of Kairis,* a Greek priest, 
without process or form of law, and in total contravention of those 
principles of justice which he and the king had promised to adhere to— 
has ruined the confidence of the people in laws the first example of 
whose violation comes from their makers, and has also ruined his 
own character as a faithful minister of justice. 

The Minister of the Interior, Theokharis, who has been recently 
appointed, is a man calculated to effect a great deal of good in his 


department. He was educated in Germany, and besides excellent 


* Kairis was a most amiable, intelligent, and enlightened Greek priest, who had 
travelled through Europe and in England. On his return he established a large school 
on the Island of Andros. He was perhaps too enlightened for those about him, anda 
charge was raised by some superstitious priests that he was teaching heresies in 
religion. On a charge like this—one which might perhaps be of some avail before 
the Spanish Inquisition—the free government of Greece sent a brig-of-war to the 
island to arrest him, and afterward imprisoned him in a monastery—where he remains 
until the present day—without allowing him to hold intercourse with his friends. 
I have seen here his brother, who had come from a long distance to cheer Kairis 
with a brother’s sympathy ; but he was not allowed by the ignorant monks who 
guarded him, and afterward by officers at Athens, to hold any communication with 
him. There are regular laws for the punishment df heresy, but these have been 
disregarded, and Kairis is a prisoner without knowing upon what specific charge, or 
by what. authority, and without any form of law. This isa most damning blot upon 
Greece and her barbarous government of foreigners. 
I think of it. Can I blame the Grecks for their execration of it? 


Ican scarce keep cool whe 
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talents is endowed with that greatest treasure in Greece—perfect 
honesty and singleness of motive. He belongs to no party, and his 
appointment is hailed as a favorable omen by those who find a better 
standard of qualification for office in Jefferson’s rules,* than in the 
influence of a faction or of a foreign power. Glarikis was the minis- 
ter who has been displaced by this appointment. The current of 
popular feeling is very strong against him now, on account of the 
affair of Kairis, the persecution of whom is supposed to have origin- 
ated with him, and also on account of his weakness in allowing the 
secret proceedings of a set of men calling themselves the Philorthodox 
Society—which are supposed to have been of treasonable tendency— 
to go on for a long time undiscovered. It is doubtful, I think, whether 
he knew of them himself, but he is charged with having been privy 
to them. When the public mind is highiy excited, as at present, it is 
too apt to make charges upon false grounds, and it is difficult for one, 
especially a stranger, however disinterested he may be, to judge coolly 
and impartially atthe moment. ‘This I feel to be the case with regard 
to Glarikis. 1 know his early devotion to his country, and the talent 
which he has since displayed. He has doubtless committed some 
gross faults, yet I should be loth—although my opinion may be of but 
little moment on one side or the other—to give a sweeping condemna- 
tion, until the clouds of popular commotion pass ever, and his case 
can be more fairly viewed. 

I have spoken of the ministry ; I come now to their departments. 
That of Finance, which formerly had a minister at its head, is now 
managed by a set of commissioners appointed by the king. They 
have begun by adopting the old system of concealment used in des- 
potic monarchies, so that a Greek knows nothing of the manner in 
which that revenue is expended which he has assisted to create. 
A budget is got up every year to send out of the country, but no Greek 
in the country can see it, and whether that which is sent abroad be 
true or false, is quite doubtful. The copies of the budget for 1839 
were all printed, or rather lithographed, a few weeks since, in the night, 
in presence of the commissioners, who took possession of every sheet, 
and on leaving caused the stone to be broken and the writing effaced. 
Is not this a good beginning for a free state? The budget for 1836 
was published, but since then the people are entirely in the dark as to 
the manner in which their money is expended. 

The department of Foreign Affairs has been engaged principally in 
securing commercial treaties with the different European states. A 
treaty was concluded with England in 1837 by Tricoupi, the Greek 
minister at London, through Lord Palmerston. A treaty with the 
United States was also concluded in 1838, by Tricoupi on the part of 
the Greek king, and Mr. Stevenson on the part of the President. 
Austria, the old enemy of Greece, has come down with the most 


““Js he honest? Ishe capable? Is he a friend to the Constitution 
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liberal arrangements for Greek vessels trading to her ports, for the 
purpose of securing reciprocal advantages to her own subjects trading 
to Greece. It is only a short time since that a commercial treaty was 
concluded at Athens between Greece and Prussia—Zographos acting 
for the king here, and the Prussian envoy directing the arrangement 
for his sovereign. 

The army of Greece is, according to the lists, composed of about 
12,000 men, but this gives no accurate idea of the real state of the 
service, the number being swelled by a great many irregular troops 
and old retired soldiers of the war. ‘The regular force is of about 
4.800 soldiers, and 2,300 gens-d’armes. ‘There is one battalion of ar- 
tillery, divided into five companies, of 150 men each ; these are not all 
full, the whole number being about 700 ; of these, one company is at 
Athens, one at Navarino, and three at Nauplia. ‘The cavalry is in 
two divisions, of 300 each; these divisions are commanded by staff 
officers, and divided into squadrons of 150 men; they are all light 
cavalry, (lancers,) and although the horses are small and mean-looking, 
yet they are, like the Hungarian and Kosack horses, full of bottom, 
and capable of enduring great fatigue. ‘The men, too, are good riders. 
The regular infantry is in five battalions, of 700 each, making when 
full 3,500 men. ‘The number at present falls short. There is no di- 
vision into regiments. ‘The infantry are passably well drilled, and 
make a respectable appearance, all wearing the light blue Bavarian 
uniform. ‘The tactics, system of discipline, and division of troops, are 
copied precisely from the Bavarians. ‘The whole is in fact a Bava- 
rian army, the soldiers of which speak Greek. The troops are raised 
by conscription, principally from the country provinces, which is 
made under the direction of the Minister of the Interior, he receiving 
from the Minister of War a statement of the number of conscripts re- 
quired, and, after making the apportionment, entrusting the details to 
the governors of the interior provinces. The time of service is 
four years. 

As regards the conscription the French law prevails, and the same 
punishment—condemnation to the public works—attends desertion. 
Cases of this occur constantly among the young Greeks, who can il} 
bear an exaction which even the Turks did not impose upon them ; 
and for their trial, a military tribunal of seven judges, copied from 
those in France, exists at Nauplia; where those convicted are sent to 
the military prison of which | have already spoken. The Greek 
conscripts are very quick, and in four months a young recruit will go 
through all the exercise and manceuvres with as much steadiness as 
soldiers of two years practice in many other countries. ‘There are 
the regular troops of the line ; then there are the gens-d’armes, 2,300 in 
number, divided into brigades of ten men each, and stationed in the 
cities and through the interior districts to preserve good order. ‘They: 
are in fact an armed police. There are generally twelve to fifieem 
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brigades stationed in Athens, and at present there are 103 brigades, 
or 1,030 gens-d’armes, at different points in the Peloponnesus. These 
corps are composed mostly of men who have served one term as 
soldiers. ‘The service ranks higher, is more agreeable, and the pay 
greater—although this, like that of the soldier, is miserably small. 
A regular soldier has 40 lepta, or seven cents per day, with a ration 
of bread, costing 15 lepta, or two and a half cents—so that nine 
and a half cents per day pays for all, his services and his food. The 
gens-d armes have 32 drachmas per month, including their rations, or 
about 17 cents per day. 

There are two companies of workmen, and two of pioneers, belong- 
ing to the regular troops ; then there is the irregular infantry in eight 
battalions, of 200 men each, making 1,600 in all. There are the men 
of the mountains, who come down in their own dress, and bring their 
own arms, receiving from the king 30 drachmas ($5) per month, and 
about forty pounds of raw flour. Six battalions are now posted on the 
frontiers, and two are in the Peloponnesus to assist the gens-d’armerie 
in repressing the robberies that continually occur there. ‘These troops 
are called the “ orophilika.” The rest of the army list is made up 
by different corps not in active service, such as the Phalanz for ex- 
ample, which is composed of all the old second rate chiefs of the war, 
who are still enrolled, and hold themselves ready for service in case 
of need, and also of other bodies somewhat similarly organized. 
There are no garrisoned fortresses of any consequence ; the only 
ones are that of the Palamede at Nauplia, and the small fortress at 
Navarino. Most of the old Venetian fortresses in the Morea, which 
had been in some degree kept up by the Turks, are now going to 
ruin. The Acrocorinthus—Corinth so often “lost and won”—has a 
garrison of an old lieutenant and two soldiers. 

The Greek navy is at present not large, but a good organization is 
commenced. In the fleet, as well as in the army, it was found at 
first a difficult step to break into regular service men who had always 
lived in common with, and had nearly as great a voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs as their commanders. But the sailors of the fleet are 
mostly young, and come to the service before they have had the habits 
of the older sailor fastened upon them, so that the crews of some 
ships, particularly that of the gallant Canaris, show a set of fine, tight, 
handsome young fellows, well rigged, and bearing the air of the true 
sailor. It is easy to see that this is the favorite service with the 
nation. It has no Bavarians in it. The naval station is at Poros, 
where is a small navy-yard for building and repairs. The fleet at 


present is as follows :— 
Corvette Ludovico, 26 guns, in ordinary. 
- Amelia, 22 “ onthe coast of Sparta. 


Steamer Otho, 6 “ atthe Pireus, for the king’s excursions. 
7 Maximilian, 1 “ employedas a packetto Naupliaand Syra. 
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Brig Athena(Minerva) 12 guns, flag-ship of Canaris at Syra. 


“ Kimbros 10 “ in the Aegean Sea. 
Schr. Matilda 10 “ at Poros. 
Brig Hercules il 
Schr. Lady Codrington 10 “ 

. Leda Par 

o Smyrna Ss 

, Argos 3.4 


= Karaskakis 2 “ 
—and three others. 

Cutter Glaucus 8 “ inthe Aegean Sea. 

. Nautilus 4 do 

_ Lion—a small yacht, presented to the king by Sir Edmund 
Lyons, the English Minister ; also fifteen gun-boats stationed in the 
Aegean, to put down piracies—mounting two guns each, and bearing 
the names of the principal naval captains of the war, Kriezis, An- 
doutzos, Canaris, Apostolis, Miaulis, Tombazis, Cochran, &c.; and 
thus making, for the whole fleet, great and small, 33 vessels and 151 





guns. 
The whole number enrolled on the Navy List at present is 2,035 ; 


of these there are, 


Officers in actual service 118 
* on half-pay 278 
Honorary officers 8 
Pursers, &c. 13 
Petty officers, sailors, artisans, &c. 1618 
Total, 2035 


A great many captains, who fought and sacrificed property in the 
war, are enrolled on the half-pay list—carrying on their professions, 
but at the same time resting liable to be called into active service 
when occasion may require. Captain Alexander, who was at Boston 
a few years ago with his Greek brig, belongs to this class. ‘The pay 
of a commodore is fixed at 380 drachmas per month, when in actual 
service, and 250 drachmas more for table money, equal together to 
$105 ; when off duty the pay is only one-half of the first sum, and 
the table money is reduced 100 drachmas. A second captain has 300 
drachmas, and 200 drachmas table money ; a third captain has 200 
drachmas, and 100 drachmas for table money ; a lieutenant has 100 
drachmas and 80 drachmas for table, making when in full’pay $30 ; 
when off duty he has only half. A first class sailor has 36 drachmas 
or $6 per month; second class $5; third class $4; boys $2. They 
have one and a half pounds of bread per day, and five days in the week 
half a pound of meat. ‘This is rather small, but the Greek sailor 
lives upon very little, and with a bit of bread and a few olives is con- 
tent fora long time. Of these he has plenty, as well as of rice, onions, 
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cheese, and vegetables ; and, farther, every day a pint and a half of 
Grecian wine. ‘The cost of this ration equals, according to the esti- 
mate, 4.01 drachmas per week, or 67 cents of our money, the same 
as nine and a half cents per day. 

For the commercial marine, Greece is divided into five departments 
—the same as our custom-house districts. 

In the 1st district there were enrolled, according tothe last accounts, 

1,400 vessels, having 28,000 tons and 3,380 sailors. 
This district includes Hydra, Spetzia, &c. ; the vessels are 
quite small, the average being only 20 tons. 

* 2d district, which contains their great seat of commerce, 
Syra,as wellas Tinos, Andros, Paros, &c.—the vessels 
are fewer, but of more than double the size—there 
were 999 vessels, having 43,672 tons, and 7,801 
sailors. 

« 3d, 4th, and Sth districts there were 870 vessels, having 
16,830 tons, and 3,720 sailors. ‘These make in all 3,629 licensed 
vessels, having 88,502 tons, and navigated by 14,901 men. 

There is a great deal to excite one’s interest in the future 
commercial prospects of Greece, which, as she must always be a 
commercial state, are so intimately connected with her political 
prospects. But my research into these I must drop now, in order 
to pass on. 

The duties of the Minister of Justice are nearly the same as in 
France—the preparation and promulgation of new laws, the establish- 
ment of courts and tribunals, nominating justices of the peace, judges, 
and the high officers of the tribunals for the approbation of the king. 
It was one of the many wise acts of Capo d’[strias to adopt the French 
judiciary system, and also, with some alterations, the French code, 
making it the law of the land for Greece. By this method, a great 
deal of bungling and experimental law-making was avoided, and a 
known and established system was at once at hand to refer to. This 
system has been adhered to ever since. ‘The penal and the commer- 
cial codes are the same as the French, but for civil matters the old 
Justinian code has been adopted. It is curious to see the new east- 
ern kingdom thus availing itself of the richest legacy of the old 
eastern empire, and still more curious is it to see the Grecian lawyer 
coming into court of a morning, bearing under one arm his code of 
Justinian, and under the other his French Code Napoleon! ‘The tri- 
bunals and courts of Greece are, as they stand now, copied entirely 
in their arrangement from the French, as is also their system of pro- 
cedure. ‘The first division of Greece under Capo d’Istrias was into 
ten departments or monarchies. This division for internal affairs has 
been since changed, there being thirty provinces, each having its go- 
vernor ; but for the judicial system the old division is still retained. 
Every monarchy has its court of first instance, (cour de premiere in- 
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stance,) for civil and criminal process. For the latter, five judges 
must be present, for the former only three. The sessions of these 
courts are held three times a week throughout the year, and the 
cases coming under their control, and the rank of the courts, corres- 
pond very nearly to those of our courts of Common Pleas. From these 
courts, causes are carried by appeal to one of the two courts of appeal, 
(cours d’appel,) which are at Athens and at Nauplia. These aré com- 
posed of a number of judges, five of whom must be present to form a 
court. There is an attorney-general for each court of appeal, who 
has the same salary asthe president or principal judge. ‘The deci- 
sions of these courts are final, unless some point of law arises, when 
the case is carried up to the Areopagus, which holds its sessions at 
Athens, and answers to the cour de cassationof France. The number 
of judges necessary to form a court is seven, including the presiding 
officer. There is a president, vice-president, and also a king’s coun- 
sel, not, however, the attorney-general (Procureur du Roi) of the court 
of appeals. 

The court of first instance decides on small crimes ; but great of- 
fences are carried up to the jury court (cour d’assise) ; trial by jury 
having been adopted for capital crimes, and many other offences which 
subject their perpetrators to a severe punishment. This has been in 
operation some years, but for a long time there was not one conviction, 
it being impossible to convince a jury of Greeks that it was their 
province to condemn, as well as to acquit. Trial by jury, argued 
these learned Thebans, is a privilege forthe benefit of the prisoner—if we 
convict him, he gets no benefit from this trial, for the judge alone could 
have done no more! As in every country, charges are made against 
the impartiality of the tribunals ; but, notwithstanding that the salaries 
are low, and the ‘judges are liable to be displaced at any moment by 
the king’s will, I think, from what I have seen, that they are well ma- 
naged, and bear a comparison with the tribunals of most of the Euro- 
pean states. A judge of the court of first instance has 200 drachmas 
per month, or $400 per year; the President and District Attorney 
have $600 per year. A judge of the court of appeals has 300 drachmas 
per month, or $600 per year; the President and Attorney-General 
have $1000 each. A judge of the Areopagus has $700 per year. 
Many of the judges are men of good talents and excellent lawyers, 
particularly the Presidents of the two courts of appeal. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the court at Athens, Rially, a lawyer educated at Paris, is a 
man of splendid abilities, and would do honor to any bench, in any 
country. 

I will drop a veil over the department of the Interior; for, indeed, 
if examined it shows nothing. I have already told you what ruin- 
ous measures have been pursued in these acts which properly come 
under its control ; but these bad steps are not so much owing to the 
ministers who have been at the head of this department, as to the 
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king and others who have shaped its course for many bad acts, and 
cramped it in the funds necessary to accomplish many good ones. [ 
turn from this with pleasure to the department of Public Instruction, 
which is at present united to it. This is one of the few departments 
in which the Government of Greece has been of real service to the 
country. For this they deserve credit, and I give it the more readily, 
from having seen, in some recent books of travel, statements intended 
to convey an idea far from the truth in regard to the real state of in- 
struction in Greece—statements written by travellers who must have 
spent but a very short time in the country, and examined things very 
superficially. 

The Greeks thirst for knowledge, and the ground work is laid for 
an excellent system of instruction. On the Ist of January last, there 
was in Greece 485 primary schools, having 36,000 pupils; these 
schools are intended for the youngest children, and about half of 
them are supported by the Government. In the next or second grade 
of instruction, are the Hellenic schools, of which there are forty-six, 
having 3,494 pupils. For twenty-four of these schools, the expense 
is defrayed by the General Government ; and for twenty-two by the 
government of the provinces. Each school has three teachers, and the 
term of study is three years, during which the pupils are engaged on 
the ancient Greek, history, geography, arithmetic, linear drawing, and 
French—all gratuitous. ‘Then there are four gymnases, the number 
of which is to be augmented to ten, which are supported entirely by 
the Government, and in which the system of instruction and course 
of studies are as perfect as in most of our colleges. The number of 
pupils in these is 555, the time of studies four years, and the num- 
ber of professors in each gymnase is six. ‘The course of study com- 
prises Greek and Latin literature, history and geography, rhetoric, 
elements of physics, mental and natural, the French language, and in 
two of them, English and Italian. 

After this, and above all, is the University of Athens, also supported 
by the Government, having the four faculties of Philosophy, Law, 
Theology, and Medicine, accessible to all without any expense. The 
public lectures of the University are given by thirty-three professors, 
and throw open to every one the means of scientific information. 
The hours are likewise so arranged, that many can attend to their 
daily duties, and still pursue a course of study at the University. For 
a town of 20,000 inhabitants, in a state that has only 800,000, is not 
this well? When I see old men climbing up the steps of the Uni- 
vetsity to begin life, eagerly embracing the first opportunity which has 
been given them to acquire knowledge, and when I see young officers 
of the Navy availing themselves of their leave of absence, to attend 
the lectures of the University, I cannot but admire the good points 
which still remain in the people; and although years of servitude 
have made some of them as bad as those whom I have before de- 
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scribed, yet the germs of real worth are continually bursting forth, and 
only require the kindly encouragement of a good government to be- 
come fully developed. 

Speaking of the schools and of the University, reminds me that | 
should not forget the newspapers. All wish for information, and those 
not disposed to study deeply, gather at least the skimmings of know- 
ledge from the public journals. Even while the war was at its height 
a small paper was commenced, whose coarse type, yellow sheet, and 
oily ink, bear about the same comparison with the fine fair sheets of 
the present day, as a copy of the old Boston News-Letter would bear 
with one of the well printed mammoth papers with which you now 


daily delight your eyes at home. Since the peace, the number of 


newspapers has much increased, The principal ones at present in 
Athens, are the Courrier Grec, the Athena, and the Friend of the 
People, (O Philos tou Laou.) The Courier is the Government jour- 
nal, prepared under the direction of the Minister of Interior, and pub- 
lished twice a week in Greek and French. It contains all the laws 
and ordinances of the king, and such political articles as will convey 
an impression abroad, that the present king and his advisers are the 
wisest, most righteous, and most upright set of men, that ever presided 
over the destinies of a nation. 

The Athena is published entirely in Greek ; it is a moderate opposi- 
tion paper, and edited with a great deal of talent. It is cool and 
calm, yet clear, firm, and convincing. ‘The “ Friend of the People ” 
is the strong opposition paper. ‘This is the journal whose appearance 
is looked forward to, and whose columns are so eagerly devoured, by 
the young men about town, and the “droppers-in” at the Cafés. It 
is published in Greek and in French, and thus serves in some degree 
as a counterpart to the Courier, whose columns it pulls to pieces in a 
style that would make even an American editor open his eyes. It is 
conducted by ‘a lawyer—a man who is possessed of excellent talents, 
has travelled, and manages his journal with much ability ; and al- 
though some of his articles are rather strong in their opposition, yet 
there is more of argument and less of abuse than in many of the op- 
position journals of other countries. His professed objects are a 
constitution, and security of person and property by fixed laws. 
‘There are several other papers of minor importance published in 
Greece, all of which have their readers. 

The same restrictions upon the freedom of the press prevail here 
as in France, and the editor of the Philos has been three times called 
before the tribunals since I have been in Athens. ‘The name of the 
editor, as in France, must be printed upon each sheet. 

A few days since, while ona visit with the District Attorney to the 
prison of Athens, one of the doors was thrown open, and my friend 
introduced the occupant to me as “ Monsieur le rédacteur responsable 
du Minerve (Athena.) 1 did not comprehend at first. There wasa 
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common Greek sitting in the corner, with his fez and fustinella, and 
those none of the cleanest, very quietly smoking his chibowk, and 
looking the most contented man in the world. The truth, however, 
was soon discovered. He was one of the “ roller-boys,” or floor- 
sweepers of the office, who received double pay for having his 
name placed at the end of the paper as editor—gérant responsable— 
he taking the chances of imprisonment or not! If the sentence of 
the court is fine and imprisonment, the real editor manages one part, 
and the “ gérant responsable” attends to the other. A division of 
labor most commendable. 

***** And here, my dear H 
for I fear we are both of us heartily tired—you of me, and I of 
my letter. I began, intending to write you a few lines only, but the 





, let us stop and take breath, 


subject has grown upon me as I went on, and the letter has reached 
its present bounds. It may perhaps give you a better idea of Greece 
as it now is, than you have been before possessed of. ‘To carry out 
fully the latter, I should speak of the political prospects of the country ; 
but these are so intimately blended with the great political questions 
now agitating Europe, and the future prospects, or even the existence 
of Greece, depend so much on the course that events may take in the 
great European drama, that to consider the question fairly would 
require an examination into the policy of all the other courts, and 
would cause an accumulation of matter gyeat enough to form a 
volume. ‘The examination of this I must at all events postpone until 
some future day. 

You will see from what [ have written, that Greece at present does 
not stand in the brightest position. She has been made a foot-ball for 
other powers, until she has been thrown out of all shape, and had it 
not been for her extreme elasticity, would long since have been crushed. 
I have not yet mentioned the greatest evidence of the badness of her 
government, which is, that instead of encouraging population and the 
immigration of Greeks from other parts of Turkey, such are the op- 
pressive exactions imposed, that the population has rather diminished 
than increased sinee the close of the war,and many Greeks are actually 
leaving the country for ‘Turkey, ia order to secure to themselves the 
privileges of a more liberal government. : 

But, notwithstanding the darkness of the present, I think I see a 
clearer light glimmering in the horizon of the future. Men who have 
retained, in a great degree, their character and energy during so many 
ages of servitude, will not easily be driven back to their former state 
after having once tasted the cup of knowledge. A great responsibility 
rests with the king. By one or two bold and wise strokes, he might 
win to himself the confidence of the people, which at present he has 
not ; and then, shaking off the influence of every faction that now en- 
virons him, domestic or foreign, (for in Greece every nation has its 
party,) take for his object the good of the country in which he is, aim 
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to make Greece a State, free and glorious, and drive far from her 
those men “ whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth” to gloat 
and fatten upon her spoils. That this can be done I have no doubt ; 
as also that there can be found able men as councillors, should the 
king’s better spirit prevail, and induce him to adopt this course. Some 
remarks which I translate from the “ Friend of the People” are to 
the point. After enumerating some of the causes of complaint, and 
suggesting remedies, the editor says: “ ‘There exist in Greece persons 
whose patriotism equals their merit, and whose dignity of character 
has never permitted them to solicit the favor of powerful foreigners, 
or of the chiefs of parties athome. ‘Their number is small, it is true, 
but they are sufficient to direct the affairs of the State. It is to 
these men that the power may be confided in the actual circum- 
stances without fear—men able, active, and of good intentions ; but to 
confer this power it is necessary to find a Will [that of the king] 
strong enough to vanquish all the efforts of party—all the false de- 
monstrations of power and influence—and greater still all the pressing 
solicitations of foreigners. A Will equal to this it is difficult to find 
in Greece ; and unfortunately without this Will the malady of con- 
sumption under which our country is now laboring will end by pre- 
cipitating her into an untimely grave. ***** We trust and hope 
that the king will soon be penetrated with the truth, that for attaining 
his object, it is necessary that he conform to the general wishes of 
the nation, and that he cement their attachment to him by the indisso- 
luble tie of constitutional institutions.” 

And now, my dear H——, let us shake hands, and over miles of 
land and water, I beg you to receive the hearty Eastern salaams of 

Yours, most affectionately, 

GEORGE SUMNER. 
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American Reminiscences of the Last Sixty-Five Years !—truly for 
the very singularity of the thing the appearance of a book with such 
a title merits a most special notice. ‘The idea of an American wast- 
ing his time in unprofitable recollections of half a century ago—still 
more, that of his writing and publishing them—is indeed a flat con- 
tradiction of the wise king’s dictum, that there is nothing new under 





* Reminiscences of the Last Sixty-Five Years, commencing with the Battle of 
Lexington. Also, Sketches of his own Lifeand Times. By E.S. Thomas. For- 
merly Editor of the Charleston (S. C.) City Gazette, and lately of the Cincinnati 
Daily Evening Post. In 2 vols. Hartford: Printed by Case, Tiffany, and Burn- 
ham, for the Author, 1840. 
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the sun. At least under the sun that has illumined our half of this 
mundane spheroid, since we have started on our young career as a 
nation, so extraordinary a phenomenon has never to our knowledge 
been witnessed by it before. 

‘True it is that there is no pleasanter kind of writing than personal 
reminiscences. ‘True too, that in the infinite variety of adventurous 
enterprise and curious incident afforded by our early history and 
growth—in the vast numbers of men of original and remarkable cha- 
racter which such times and such circumstances must have created— 
in the close connexion which has subsisted between the personal oc- 
currences of private biography, and the general progress of public 
history, elevating the former to a participation in the interest and im- 
portance of the latter—and in the incredible contrasts between the 
past and the present which, from the rapidity of our national move- 
ment and developement, the memories of thousands among us must 
present—no people, it would seem, could boast a more abundant store 
of materials from which to derive rich entertainment in this most 
agreeable department of literature. ‘The fact remains, however, un- 
questionable, that the American genius is adverse to Reminiscences ; 
none of us write them—few of us would probably read them. 

The truth is, that our attention is so completely absorbed by the pre- 
sent and the future, that very little of it remains to be bestowed upon 
the past. Our eyes are ever bent forward, and rarely cast behind us. 
Not only are our thoughts and energies engrossed by the unresting 
activity to which we devote our present; but of the future toward 
which this unparalleled national movement is bearing us on, such 
grand though shadowy anticipations are for ever vaguely present be- 
fore our minds, that the things of the past have but little interest or 
value for us. Progress—indefinite, unpausing progress—is our pri- 
mary law ; a great truth which Crockett most unconsciously shadowed 
forth in the well known maxim which he has bequeathed to us, and 
which has come already to be regarded almost universally as our na- 
tional motto—“ Go ahead!” Hence doubtless the reason that history 
is so little read among us, in comparison with the attention it receives 
in an European course of study—under an order of things of which 
conservatism is the primary idea, and where the pervading interest 
of all those classes to whom it has bequeathed rank, wealth, and pow- 
er, is that the future should continue, as closely as possible, the per- 
petual reproduction of the past. Hence, too, may we perhaps add, 
the singular want of public interest prevailing among us with regard 
to historical monuments. How few of our cities can boast any even 
of the humblest kind. The largest of them possesses absolutely 
none. Pages might be filled with the list of the abortive attempts 
that have been set on foot, in various places, with a view to the erec- 


tion of statues of Washington, profoundly and devotedly as his memory 
is and will always be revered. Andif one of our large cities should 
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be cited in disproof of the remark, the very fact that the construct ion 
of two monuments—(the one in commemoration of its defence against 
the threatened sack and pillage of an invading army, and the other 
in honor of the Father of his Country)—should suflice to procure for 
it par excellence the distinguishing title of “ the Monumental City,” 
only serves to convert the single exception into a more striking illus- 
tration of the rule. While on the other hand, have we not seen, in 
one of our cities the most abounding in private wealth, liberality and 
publie spirit, itself the birth-place of the Revolution, and bound by 
the strongest obligations both of local and national patriotism not to 
leave the honorable duty unperformed—have we not seen in Boston 
the project of the monument on Bunker Hill dragging its slow length 
along for years, languishing with seeming hopelessness of accomplish- 
ment for the want of afew thousand dollars? And at last, after having 
so long shamed with the aspect of its unfinished mass, not only the 
city which it overlooks, but the whole surrounding country which 
owes to the blood there shed all the teeming blessings of liberty in 
which it is for ever rejoicing and exulting, if it appears now at last 
about to rise to the completion of its design, it is only by means 
which do as little credit to the patriotic liberality of the men, as they 
do honor to the spirit and energy of the women, of New England. 
But we are wandering very far from Mr. Thomas, the publication 
of whose “ Reminiscences” has suggested this train of reflection. 
His personal history may be briefly told. He “entered upon the 
threshold of existence,” as himself informs us, soon after the earliest 
military movements of the Revolution, at West Cambridge, in the 
neighborhood of Boston. In 1788 he went to live with his uncle, 
Isaiah Thomas, at Worcester, at the solicitation of the latter, to learn 
the art of printing. Of Isaiah Thomas an interesting account is 
given, chiefly extracted from “ Lincoln’s History of Worcester.” 
He was a zealous patriot preceding and during the Revolutionary 
War, and as a political writer, and editor of the “ Massachusetts 
Spy,” had made himself so obnoxious to the British that he had the 
honor of being included with John Hancock and Samuel Adams ina 
list of twelve persons who were to be summarily executed when ta- 
ken. He became an extensive publisher, and a man of distinguished 
mark. Among other literary productions, he was the author of a 
History of Masonry, and the History of Printing, a work of well es- 
tablished authority and value. He was the first man, as his nephew 
tells us, that ever read the Declaration of Independence in Massachu- 
setts ; the express on his way from Philadelphia to Boston having stop- 
ped at Worcester on the 14th of July, 1776, and waited until he read it 
from the steps of the meeting-house to the listening citizens, who re- 
ceived it with every demonstration of rejoicing. In 1792 Mr. Tho- 
mas left his uncle, with whom he describes his apprenticeship as 
having been an ordeal of pretty severe service, and removed to Bos- 
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ton, where he spent two years at the book-binding business—and a 
couple more in a dry goods store—when in May, 1795, he proceeded 
to Charleston, South Carolina, in true independent Yankee style, in 
quest of his fortune, with decent clothes on his back, (for which he 
had given his “ note,”) and in his pocket the life of Franklin, and a 
dollar and a half. Not long after his arrival in Charleston, he had a 
narrow escape from what would have cut short in advance the Remi- 
niscences which he has lived to the year 1840 to record. “On the 
first of October”—such is the laconic quaintness with which he re- 
cords the event—“I was taken with the yellow fever. On the fiftha 
coffin was made forme. On the 10th I walked out.” 

He soon after opened a stationery and book store, in connexion 
with Mr. Caleb Cushing, from Boston—whose ancestral propinquity 
we are left to conjecture to the present not undistinguished possessor 
of the same name. His partner, however, having been attacked with 
the yellow fever in the following summer, was less fortunate than 
himself had been, having, instead of “ walking out,” been “ carried 
off,” as we are told, after an illness of six days. He was very suc- 
cessful in his business, which led him to make a number of voyages 
to Europe. After a residence of twelve years he removed to Provi- 
dence, R.I., where he had before, in connexion with several associ- 
ates, erected a cotton factory—one of the earliest established in the 
United States. In this he was soon induced to sell out his share by 
the persuasions of the family of his wife, who resided in Baltimore ; 
and he established himself on a farm in the vicinity of the latter city. 
The long embargo soon intervened in 1808, bringing produce down to 
less than half the usual prices; and in the fall of 1809, he purchased 
the “ City Gazette ” in Charleston, selling a portion of his farm at a 
sacrifice, and returned to Charleston, and assumed the editorial charge 
of his paper on the first of January, 1810. He continued it for six 
years, receiving from it so large an income as to be enabled to retire 
again to his farm in Maryland, in 1817, with a liberal independence. 
He became a scientific agriculturist, and went to the Legislature of the 
State. He was a zealous partisan of General Jackson. By the year 
1827 he found himself, through a series of misfortunes growing out of 
the agitations of the currency which had taken place within that pe- 
riod, an utterly ruined man. He removed to the Ohio with his family, 
and in the beginning of 1829, established at Cincinnati a paper under the 
title of “ The Commercial Daily Advertiser.” Having abandoned the 
support of General Jackson toward the close of his first term of office, 
he was the author of the abortive nomination of Judge McLean. He 
soon afterward found himself compelled again to sell out his paper, 
for which, as he informs us, he has never yet received the first cent 
of payment. In May, 1835, he commenced another, the “ Daily Eve- 
ning Post,” which he devoted very zealously to the support of General 
Harrison. In December last the want of support compelled him to 
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discontinue it—since which time he has occupied himself with the 
publication of the present volumes, and in a tour which has extended 
above three thousand miles, into half the States of the Union, in 
which, he informs us, he has addressed the people fifteen times on 
the coming Presidential Election—and farther intends to address them 
as many times more before that event. If, therefore, such a calamity 
should be in store for the country as the possible election of the can- 
didate in whose behalf Mr. Thomas is thus zealous and eloquent, 
we cheerfully give him the benefit of the humble influence we shall 
possess in the councils of a Whig administration, by sincerely recom- 
mending him as a very fitting person for some comfortable appointment, 
which shall afford a consolation to his advanced age for the misfor- 
tunes which have cast their shadows over its decline. 

So much for the life of which these volumes present the Remini- 
scences. Being apparently a man of intelligence, cultivation, and 
enterprise, and having filled for so many years the influential position 
of a leading political editor, Mr. Thomas’s associations have been a 
good deal cast among men of whom it is highly interesting to read 
his personal sketches. If we were disposed to be fastidious, we ’ 
might indeed complain that his volumes are very far from what such 
opportunities as he has enjoyed might have rendered them—and might 
even venture to hint that in their ‘making up,’ there enters a very 
considerable infusion of the element for which there is no more po- 
litename than the expressive oneof ‘humbug.’ ‘This is especially true 
of the second volume, the greater part of which appears to be eked out 
with long extracts from various books and newspapers, together with 










random political articles from the columns of his late newspaper. Of 





these we can only say that they bear very little relation to the title 





under which the volumes recommend themselves to sale ; and that if 





the unconscious pride of paternity has persuaded their author that 





they were worth rescuing from the oblivion of his dust-buried files, to 





be thus resuscitated in the expanded and embellished glory of the 
double-leaded and hot-pressed pages before us, it is an innocent illu- 
sion in which he certainly must be content to stand “ solitary and 
alone.” But in the matter of American Reminiscences we are not, 
and have no right to be, fastidious. We receive thankfully what we 
can get; and for the sake of the many grains of wheat tolerate cheer- 
fully enough their liberal accompaniment of chaff. We cannot fill a 










few of our own pages more agreeably than by the quotation of a few 






of the interesting passages of personal reminiscence of distinguished 





men from which we have derived no little entertainment. 

There is a good deal of interesting gossip about the antiquities of 
Boston, which we commend especially to our Eastern brethren. The 
following is the picture which he presents of Charleston in 1795, in 
which the Southern reader will be struck with many points of marked 
contrast with the Charleston of the present day : 
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“On the 10th of June, we arrived at Charleston ; the appearance of which was 
so totally different from Boston, that I could scarcely realize the idea, that it wasa 
part of the American Union, and under the same government. The city, as you 
approach it, with its numerous wharves crowded with shipping, (bearing the flags 
of all nations,) and covered with extensive blocks of well built ware-houses, with 
the lofty and splendid steeple @f St. Michael’s, and the then less lofty one of St. 
Philip’s, rising in the back ground, with the dead level of the city, and the sur- 
rounding country, far beyond where the eye can reach, presents to the view of the 
New Englander, or the European, a spectacle new and interesting, so totally unlike 
their father land, that their curiosity cannot fail to be excited by it. 

“Genet, the first minister from the French Republic to the United States, 
landed in Charleston, where he made a liberal distribution of commissions for pri- 
vateers, which were not suffered to remain useless, aa might be distinctly seen, by 
the number of Dutch and other prize ships that were then laying at the wharves. 
Of the numerous vessels that crowded this then great commercial mart, scarcely 
one in five bore the ‘stars and stripes.’ The flags of Hamburg, Bremen, Altona, 
and Lubeck, were the most numerous; while the British, French, Dutch, and an 
occasional Spanish or Portuguese, made up the variety. A large portion of the 
inhabitants exhibited as great a variety in their language, as did the shipping in 
their colors. There were entire streets inhabited by the French, (Union-street, for 
instance, with a slight sprinkling of Spanish and Portuguese,) many of whom had 
fled from the massacre of St. Domingo, and others were brought there by the 
allurements of privateering ; among the latter was Boutelle, who had acquired great 
wealth by his numerous captures. Before I arrived there, this man gave a public 
entertainment, of which hundreds partook, and at which, the heads were taken 
from the wine casks placed in the street for the use of the multitude. At the close 
of the entertainment, a procession was formed, led by Boutelle, (preceded by a 
band of music,) arm and arm with Charles Coatsworth Pinckney, afterward am- 
bassador to France, a Major General in the army of the United States, and twice 
the Federal candidate for the Presidency. In this style they marched to the theatre. 

“There was a regular established Jacobin Club in Charleston, at this period, 
which lasted long after I arrived there. The most noisy and active member of the 
club was a Frenchman, by the rame of Duvernett, between sixty and seventy years 
of age, who wore, instead of a hat, a red worsted cap upon his head, and could be 
heard, at all hours of the’day, by persons walking in Broad-street, before they got 
within a hundred yards of him, promulgating his Jacobinical doctrines, in a style of 
vociferation known only to such men as he was, and the Billingsgate fish-women 
of London. About this time, Robert Goodloe Harper came from the interior to re- 
side in Charleston; he fought his way into notice by a duel with one of the Rut- 
ledges, who, I believe, escaped, as several of them have, by the hollowness of their 
backs, not of their heads. Harper became a member, and I believe Vice-President 
of the club, wearing the ‘ bonnet rouge,’ with grace and dignity. I leave my readers 
to judge as to the affinity of Jacobinism with federalism. The great John Rutledge, 
and his distinguished brother, Edward, were both living. John, who had been 
chosen Dictator in the Revolution, was, by Washington, appointed Chief Justice of 
the United States, and held one court in Philadelphia, before it was discovered that 
he was subject to fits of insanity. Edward succeeded Vanderhorst or Charles 
Pinckney, as Governor of the State, and died in that high office; he was a most 
accomplished gentleman and eloquent orator. After John’s fits of insanity had 
increased upon him, he was elected a member of the State Legislature, upon the 
ground that if he had a lucid interval of a day, he would do more for the general 
good in that period, than any half dozen others could do during the session ; he had 
the lucid interval, and did do it. 

“At the period [ have been speaking of, Charleston was the most aristocratic 
city in the Union, notwithstanding her Jacobin club, with her red liberty caps, and 
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fraternal hugs. There was a complete nobility in everything but the title, and a 
few with that appendage : there were Pierce Butler, cousin of the Duke of Ormond, 
Sir John Nesbitt, Baronet, the Right Honourable Richard Beresford, if my memory 
serves, brother of Lord Beresford, with some others that do not occur to me at this 
moment ; also old lady Mary Middleton: she was a smart business lady, although 
advanced in life; she kept her own accounts, andattended to the business of her 
estates personally. The door of the ‘ St. Cecilia Society’ was shut to the plebeian 
and the man of business, with the two exceptions of Adam Tunno, king of her 
Scotch, and William Crafts, vice-king of the Yankees, under their legitimate head 
Nathaniel Russel, than whom there was no better man. A large portion of the 
most distinguished families of those days were descendants of the French, who 
fled at the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and took up their abode in South Ca- 
rolina; among them the Hugers, the Horrys, the Porchers, the Managaults, the 
Prioleaus, the Gailliards, and many others. The professions of her leading men in 
those days were of the Jefferson school, but their practice was aristocracy complete. 
But aristocracy cannot long exist without hereditary estates and titles : as a proof 
of it, there is scarcely a distinguished man in their whole State now, who has de- 
scended from any of those aristocratic families who then gave tone to society and 
laws to the State. The present Mayor of Charleston, the Honourable H. L. Pinck- 
ney, son of Charles, is a striking exception. The aristocracy of wealth and family 
have been compelled to give way to the aristocracy of mind ; all her most distin- 
guished men of the present day are self-made ; for instance, Calhoun, McDuftie, 
Hayne, Hamilton, Pettigrew, Duncan, Cheves, Legare, R. Yeadon, jr., and a host 
of others, forming all together an aggregate of talent not equalled by the population 
of any other State in the Union. 

“The aristocracy I have alluded to was carried to that extent that it was held 
disreputable to attend to business of almost any kind ; even the learned professions 
were admitted into the front rank in society only to a limited extent. All the mer- 
chants, with a very few exceptions, were from the Eastern States, or Europe. The 
commerce of Charleston, at the period I am speaking of, far exceeded anything of 
later years, as her exports were great, and her imports were equal not only to her 
own consumption, but to supply a large portion of Georgia on the one hand, and 
North Carolina on the other. The forced and smuggling trade to the then Spanish 
and Portuguese South American colonies, in British manufactures, was immense 
and extremely lucrative, bringing in return large quantities of specie, and innumerable 
cargoes of coffee, cocoa, and sugar, which were reshipped to Hamburg, Bremen, 
Amsterdam, &c. Many of the merchants accumulated large fortunes, which ena- 
bled them to cope with the wealthiest planters in their style of living. Everything 
was imported, even to the birch twigs for sweeping vessels’ decks! The great 
staples of the State then were rice, indigo, and tobacco. Cotton was so little known 
and cultivated, that Mr. Jay, in his famous treaty, made no provision for its intro- 
duction into England ; a cireamstance which caused both him and the treaty to be 
spoken of with the most marked contempt by the citizens. I was present and heard 
the pourings out of their wrath against it when it reached Charleston in July, 1795. 
The excitement was great: a meeting was called at St. Michael’s Church, which 
was addressed by the Rutledges, and by John J. Pringle. In the midst of the pro- 
ceedings, Charles Pinckney arrived from the country, and gave vent to his feelings 
in a most tremendous burst of indignant eloquence against the treaty. He was very 
great at a philipic, on the spur of the occasion ; besides he was an excellent po- 
litical writer; he was the author of the different series of numbers signed ‘ A Re- 
publican,’ in the ‘ City Gazette,’ between 1810 and 1816. Joseph Alston wrote ‘ The 
Mountaineer’ during the same period, and my humble self the numbers of ‘ Sidney,’ 
‘ Junius, and ‘ Hampden,’ the latter pending the second election of Mr. Madison. It 
is a fact highly creditable to the distinguished men of South Carolina, that in all cases 
of emergency they fly to the aid of the press, not leaving Editors, as in most 
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places, to sustain the cause alone. In all such cases, the periodical press of South 
Carolina pours forth a torrent of intellect nowhere else to be met with. Truth 
compels me to admit, however, that the object of it is too often State, at the ex- 


pense of National polities.” 
* * * * 


“« Among the eminent men of Charleston in those days, besides the Rutledges and 
Pinckneys, already mentioned, were Generals Moultrie and Gadsden. Each of 
those veterans of the Revolution were, I should think, upward of seventy when [ 
first saw them. Moultrie’s memoirs have been published since I left Charleston, 
but I have not seen them. He was the hero of Fort Moultrie, which took its name 
from him. His gallant and successful defence of it on the 28th of June, 1776, had 
he done nothing else, would have handed his name down to the remotest posterity. 
But he was not more celebrated for his bravery and skill in war, than for all those 
virtues that adorn the domestic circle in peace. He was the best company of any 
man I ever saw of his years, and could set the table in a roar whenever it suited 
him. The old loved, the young venerated and respected him. He was a great 
favorite with the ladies, whose faithful admirer and most chivalrous defender he had 
ever been. General Gadsden was his senior. I saw only enough of him to learn 
to appreciate him as a soldier of the Revolution, and a patriotic and most enter- 
prising citizen. Governor Charles Pinckney used to relate the following excellent 
anecdote of the venerable patriot with great good humor, although it was at his 
(Mr. Pinckney’s) own expense. Mr. Pinckney inherited a fortune ; and on coming 
of age and taking possession of it, having had a finished education, his first object 
was to get elected to the Legislature, which then set in Charleston. It so happened 
that his overseer was appointed judge of the election, which was held a few miles 
from town. The day was very stormy: Mr. Pinckney went and voted, the judge 
voted, and none else went te vote; consequently he was returned duly elected. 
When the Legislature met, and Mr. Pinckney had qualified, General Gadsden rose 
with great gravity, and said, ‘Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the House upon having 
young gentlemen of talents and fortune come among us; and, sir, what adds greatly 
to the interest upon this occasion, I understand the gentleman has the unanimous 
vote of his constituents,’ This put the house in a roar.” 

We have here a glimpse of the old Massachusetts bar in its par- 
lor days—with a passing reference to the good old times of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws: 

“ In August, or September, (1798,) the court set at Dedham, and the town became 
excessively crowded. The great Sprague cause was to be tried, in which, if my 
memory serves, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars were depending. The 
counsel engaged were probably the most powerful that ever were engaged in one 
cause, in this or any other country. When I name them, I think that all who 
knew them will admit the truth of my remark. There were Theophilus Parsons, 
Samuel Dexter, Fisher Ames, Laban Wheaton, George Richards Minot, Harrison 
Gray Otis, Rufus Gray Amory, and Harrington. I was then reading law un- 
der the direction of the late Judge Johnson, of the United States Supreme Court, 
and the town being so full, my hostess requested me to take some of the gentlemen 
into my rooms. To this I made no objection, provided I made my own selection. 
I did so—and took Messrs. Dexter, Wheaton, and Harrington. We had a parlor 
and bed-room, in the former of which we ate, and in the latter all of us slept; and 
although we retired at a seasonable hour, it was one or two in the moming, before 
we slept, particularly if Mr. Dexter was in the vein; for he abounded in anecdote, 
and while he talked, none could, nor wished to sleep.” 

* * * * 

‘“‘Mr. Dexter and Mr. Parsons were pitted against each other. Mr. Amory had 
hunted up all the authorities and placed a mark at each. Mr. Dexter requested me 
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to take a seat beside him, and hand him the authorities as he wanted them, which 
afforded me the best possible opportunity of hearing every word that escaped the 
lips of that great man. Placing one foot upon a chair, and folding his arms across 
his breast, he began ; and such a continued stream of reasoning, without noise and 
without effort, (it was like pouring oil from a flask,) as he poured out for hours, I 
never heard before, nor since. Mr. Parsons made several attempts to interrupt him. 
At last Mr. Dexter turned to him and said: ‘Mr. Parsons, if you have an over- 
flow of wit, have the goodness to reserve it for the close: you have already driven 
several ideas out of my head.’ The Chief Justice remarked: ‘never mind, Mr. 
Dexter; if he should deprive you of as many more, you would still have enough left 
for Mr. Parsons.’ There were no more attempts at interruption. 

“‘ Mr. Parsons’ style, it is in vain for me to attempt to designate by any other ap- 
pellation than a sledge-hammer style, beating down all before it with such tremen- 
dous effect, as to make it very difficult to keep in view even a portion of what had 
been said by those who had preceded him. He was a great sloven; wore a ban- 
danna handkerchief tied carelessly about his neck, and his beard and his shirt a 
week sometimes, or he was slandered ; but if I were to judge from appearances, 
there was more truth than poetry in it. He was a man of mighty mind; and as 
long ago as more than half a century, he was known throughout New England as 
‘the giant of the law.’ 

““Mr. Wheaton was a graceless speaker, without eloquence in matter or manner, 
but his reasoning powers were only second to Mr. Dexter. 

“Mr. Otis was a man of fine face and perfect symmetry of person, remarkably 
neat in his dress, of the most engaging manners, an eloquent and fascinating speak- 
er, though not a profound reasoner. 

‘*Mr. Ames was eloquence personified ; the silvery tones of his voice fell upon 
the ear like strains of sweetest music ; you cou ld not ehoose but listen with de- 
light, but when he had finished, the effect died away upon your mind, as the sound 
had done upon your ear; the impression was not lasting ; he could not beat it into 
you, as Parsons, Dexter, and Wheaton could. 

“T am not certain that Messrs. Minot, (the American Sallust,) Amory, and Har- 
rington, spoke on the occasion ; if they did, it has escaped my memory: they were 
all gentlemen of high reputation. 

“There is an anecdote of Mr. Ames I must not omit, although it cost a hearty 
laugh at his expense. There lived in Dedham a laborer, a man of great natural 
wit and smartness of repartee, by the name of Kingsley. He had a great dislike 
to Mr. Ames, and never let pass an opportunity of showing it. A town meeting 
was held, at which Mr. Ames made an able and eloquent speech. Kingsley, in his 
dirty frock and trowsers, had taken a seat in the adjoining pew ; and no sooner had 
Mr. Ames finished, than he rose and said: ‘ Mr. Moderator, my brother Ames’ elo- 
quence reminds me of nothing but the shining of a fire-fly, which gives just light 
enough to show its own insignificance ;’ and down he sat, having thus at a blow, by 
exciting the risibles of the audience, destroyed all the effect of Mr. Ames’ elo- 
quence. 

“In August or September, I wrote ‘ Sidney,’ addressed to President Adams, and 
sent it tothe post-office in Boston, directed to the Independent Chronicle, published 
by Adams and Rhodes, who never knew who was the author. Two days after, I 
rode into Boston and found that Sidney was published, and made quite a stir ‘ upon 
change ;' and I was not a little flattered to learn that it was attributed to the cele- 
brated Dector Charles Jarvis, who declared to me he was not the author, nor did 
he know who was. All of thisI could readily believe, as there was but one person, 
besides myself, in the secret. Mr. Russel came out in the ‘ Centinel’ very severe 
upon the Doctor; and that there should be no mistake as to whom he touk for the 
author, he said, ‘ The calomel and jalap of the law would soon be administered to 
kim.’ This satisfied me that they had no suspicion of my being the author. The 
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Sedition Law was then in the full tide of successful experiment, and I had no par- 
ticular desire to come within the reach of its tender mercies, which Matthew Lyon 
and others were then in the full enjoyment of. Adams and Rhodes were prose- 
cuted for the publication, and Mr. Adams died while the prosecution was pending. 
My friend to whom I had confided the authorship could not keep a secret, but must 
tell it to Doctor Ames, and it became known to some few others. The court met 
soon after, and the judge gave it in charge to the grand jury; and so far as he had 
been able to get information on the subject, recommended me to their particular at- 
tention ; but it was too late ; the bird had flown; I was then at Newport, on my way 
to Charleston.” 

The following personal sketches are well worth the space they oc- 
cupy : 

“ Joun Ranpotra.—On a bright sunny morning, early in Februray, 1796, might 
have been seen entering my book-store, in Charleston, South Carolina, a fine looking, 
florid-complexioned old gentleman, with hair as white as snow ; which, contrasted 
with his complexion, showed him to have been a free liver, or bon vivant, of the 
first order. Along with him was a tall, gauky-looking, flaxen-haired stripling, ap- 
parently of the age of from sixteen to eighteen, with a complexion of a good parch- 
ment-color, beardless chin, and as much assumed self-consequence as any two-footed 
animal I ever saw :—this was Jonn Ranvotrn. I handed him from the shelves 
volume after volume, which he tumbled carelessly over and handed back again ; at 
length he hit upon something that struck his fancy—my eye happened to be fixed 
upon his face at the moment, and never did I witness so sudden, so perfect a change 
of human countenance ; that which before was dull and heavy, in a moment became 
animated, and flashed with the brightest beams of intellect ; he stepped up to the 
old gray-headed gentleman, and, giving him a thundering slap on the shoulder, said, 
‘ Jack, look at this!’ I was young then, but I never can forget the thought that 
rushed upon my mind at the moment, which was, that he was the most impudent 
youth I ever saw. 

“‘He had come to Charleston to attend the races. There was then living in 
Charleston a Scotch baronet, by the name of Sir John Nesbit, with his younger 
brother, Alexander, of the ancient house of Nesbits, of Dean Hall, some fifteen miles 
from Edinburgh. Sir John was a very handsome man, and as ‘ gallant, gay Lotha- 
rio,’ as could be found in the city. He and Randolph became intimate, which led 
to a banter between them for a race, in which each was toride hisownhorse. The 
race came off during the race week, and Randolph won—some of the ladies ex- 
claiming at the time, ‘ though Mr. Randolph had won the race, Sir John had won 
their hearts.’ This was not so much to be wondered at, when you contrasted the 
elegant form and graceful style of riding of the baronet, with the uncouth and 
awkward manner of his competitor. 

“ Some two or three years after this visit to Charleston, he was elected a member 
of Congress, and such was still his youthful appearance, that when he appeared at 
the Clerk’s table to qualify, that gentleman could not refrain from asking him his 
age: the answer was prompt, if not satisfactory—‘ ask my constituents, sir,’ was 
the reply. John Adams was then President, and Mr. Randolph took a decided part 
against his administration. Congress was sitting in Philadelphia, and Mr. Adams’ 
‘hot water war with France’ being then on the tapis, the latitude Mr. Randolph gave 
his tongue in debate occasioned his being assaulted in the lobby of the theatre, by 
an officer of the army or navy, I do not recollect which, or who he was; but Mr. 
Randolph made a formal complaint, which, to the best of my memory, met with but 
a cold reception. Party runs high enough now, and much too high for the good of 
the country ; but he who supposes it never rose higher, knows nothing of the period 


to which I allude. 
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“ Among the members of Congress, Mr. Randolph had but few personal friends, 
but those few he ‘ riveted to his heart with hooks of steel.’ Among them was the 
Honorable Mr. Bryan, from Georgia ; the late Governor David R. Williams, of South 
Carolina, and the still later venerable Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina. At 
the close of a session, soon after the removal of Congress to Washington, the former 
of these gentlemen (Mr. Bryan) married a daughter of General Foreman, of Mary- 
and, and with her and her sister spent some days in Charleston, when on their way 
to his estate in Georgia. On this oceasion, Mr. Bryan showed me a letter which 
he had just received from Mr. Randolph, congratulating him upon his marriage. A 
letter of more beautiful simplicity and feeling, I never read. | recollect that, while 
the writer dwelt upon the happiness and advantages to be expected from a wedded 
life, he spoke feelingly of never expecting to enjoy them himself. 

“The Yazoo fraud, a greater than which never disgraced the annals of a state or 
nation, came before Congress about this time. I am acquainted with some of the 
nefarious transactions which gave rise to this stupendous villany. In 1794, a number 
of men in Georgia, joined by some in South Carolina, calling themselves the Yazoo 
Company, applied to the Legislature of Georgia, in 1795, for a grant of an immense 
tract of territory, to which she had no right, and over which she had no jurisdiction : 
but the men who formed this company were not to be easily put off, and a title from 
some Legislature was indispensable to the success of theirscheme. They effected 
by bribery the accomplishment of their object ;—it became a matter of common noto- 
riety that the whole, or nearly the whole, Legislature were bribed to grant the title 
asked for, but which they had no right to grant. The manner in which it had been 
obtained was bruited in the newspapers of the day, and none could plead ignorance. 
The grant being thus obtained, agents were immediately sent through the States to 
dispose of the ‘ stolen goods.’ They visited Boston, where a company was imme- 
diately formed, called ‘ The New England Mississippi Land Company,’ who pur- 
chased to the extent of some millions of dollars of these lands, knowing them to 
have been fraudulently obtained. 

“T was in Georgia the next year, 1796, when the new Legislature, who had been 
elected with a direct view to this object, having assembled at the seat of government, 
and taking the necessary preliminary steps, went in grand procession, with their 
respective officers at their head, and burnt, by the hands of the common hangman, 
the records of the inf-mous proceedings of their immediate predecessors, and with 
them the infamous grant itself. 

“The Yazoo claim was, by the New England Mississippi Land Company, to re- 
cover from Congress the value of the lands so obtained ; and it was in opposition 
to this application, that Mr. Randolph immortalized himself, in speeches that will 
stand ‘the test of time, of scrutiny, and of talent.’ it was regularly brought for- 
ward at every session, and as regularly defeated by him. The late General Wade 
Hampton, and O’Brien Smith, were both elected to Congress with a sole view to 
the carrying through this unrighteous measure ; and it was during its discussion 
one day, when they were in the House, that Mr. Randolph made the withering re- 
mark, which rung through the Union at the time. Shaking his long, lank finger at 
Mr. Hampton, he exclaimed, at the top of his voice, ‘Mr. Speaker, I hope, sir, to 
see the day when a Yazoo claimant and a villain will be synonymous terms.’ On 
the- evening following, Mr. Hampton bundled up his papers and waited on Mr. 
Randolph, whose first salutation on the occasion was, ‘ have you come for peace, or 
for war? ‘For peace,’ was the reply, ‘ or I should not bring these papers.’ In an 
evil hour Mr. Randolph was left out, and before his re-election the bill was passed, 
and the robbery consummated, to the amount of five millions of dollars—an event 
which never could have taken place while he had a seat in that house. 

** Mr. Randolph was always eccentric, and in the latter part of his life, at times, 
insane. I witnessed an instance of it in Baltimore, in the spring of 1820, when he 
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rode in an open chair, with a double barrel gun beside him, to mske a morning call, 
and made his faithful Juba take the gun into the house after him. 

‘A few days after he took passage on a steamboat at Baltimore, for Norfolk : 
here his insanity showed itself in a manner none could doubt. There was a French 
gentleman passenger on board, to whom he took a great dislike, and calling for his 
gun, he took possession of the cabin door, and would not allow the passenger, who 
was on deck, to re-enter the cabin. 

“His insanity at this time was known, and spoken of, by many. No man of a 
great and sane mind, such as Mr. Randolph’s had been, could, while in a sane state, 
be guilty of such conduct as occasionally marked his course during his short em- 
bassy to Russia. 

“Tt was generally understood that he was disappointed many years ago, in not re- 
ceiving the appointment of minister to England ; and that from this disappointment, 
and the chagrin consequent upon it, sprung all those eccentricities which marked 
his erratic course in after life. This was his misfortune, not his fault. 

“‘ He was a republican in theory, but an aristocrat in practice, as his whole life 
abundantly proved. He possessed a mind fertilized by every stream of literature, 
but the use he made of his great acquirements were rather calculated to make ene- 
mies than friends ; and yet, as he once said, ‘no man was ever blessed with such 
constituents’—a fact, which, of itself, speaks volumes in his praise. If he origi- 
nated no great national goed, he prevented many evils; and in doing so, he became the 
benefactor of his country, although not to the extent he otherwise might have been.” 

* * * * > 

“‘Generat Rosert Y. Hayne—Was born in South Carolina, on the 10th of 
November, 1791, and having first received a good school education, in the city of 
Charleston, at about the age of seventeen, he commenced reading law with Lang- 
don Cheves, Esq., and before he was quite twenty-one, was admitted to the bar ; 
when, Mr. Cheves being called into public life, he transferred his great and lucra- 
tive practice to Mr. Hayne, who at once found himself involved in a practice as 
great as, or greater than, any other gentleman at the bar. He was young and diffi- 
dent ; but whatever untiring industry and close application could perform, he felt 
confident that it was in him to accomplish. His mind now began to expand, and 
in proportion to that expansion, his want of confidence wore off, and he took rank 
among the first of his profession, at an age when very few have even gained admis- 
sion to it. It was just before he was of age, that I addressed a note to him one 
day, inviting him to become a candidate for the Legislature, the election being then 
near at hand. His reply was expressed in terms of the greatest gratitude for my 
friendly feelings toward him, which I had always felt, and then strongly expressed, 


and ré he was not of an age to become a candidate. I had watched him 
rom J, and saw the opening blossoms parent's A yanding as his 
fi *., and the opening blossoms of a parent's hope expanding as h 

youn: ed. The seeds of goodness and greatness which were sown in him at 


his birth, .-ew with his growth and strengthened with his strength; and young 
tough he was when he left us, his country had reaped the harvest in a well-spent 
life, which had been devoted to her interest, as he conscientiously believed ; and if 
at any time he was mistaken in that belief, it was the mistake of an honest man 
and a Christian, who had devoted his soul to his God and his life to his country. 
“Tn September, 1814, I again called upon him to become a candidate. There 
was no longer any impediment, and he was elected by an overwhelming vote ahead 
of all others on the ticket. He had served but two terms when he was elected 
Speaker of the House. » The term for which he was elected to this high office had 
not expired, when the two Houses elected him Attorney-General of the State, in 
which office he continued until 1823, when he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, although then but thirty-two years of age! Here his great mind 
had its full scope, and his amiable disposition, with his unequalled suavity of man- 
ners, alike secured to him the respect and esteem of all. From my knowledge of 
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him through life, I have no hesitation in saying, that the man who knew and did 
not respect Robert Y. Hayne, had a heart and feelings not to be envied. 

“ In December, 1832, he was elected Governor of the State—a situation, as things 
then stood, in which he had everything to fear and nothing to hope. 

“As Governor of the State, Mr. Hayne was very soon called upon to act. 
The proclaination of the President, issued on the 10th of December, in relation to 
the proceedings of South Carolina, reached Columbia in a very few days, and was 
met by a counter proclamation from Governor Hayne, expressed in terms of lofty defi- 
ance, on the 20th of the same month. The warlike aspect of these two documents, 
exhibiting on the one hand, a determination to put down South Carolina by force, 
and on the other, a resolution to resist unto death, very naturally excited an alarm 
for the safety of the Union, in all parts of the United States, which pre-disposed a 
majority of the people in favor of conciliatory measures. In South Carolina, pre- 
parations of the most vigorous and efficient kind were everywhere made for the 
defence of the State; and in these arrangements the Governor took an active and 
conspicuous part. The proceedings which took place in Congress, on the 2d of 
March, 1833, are too well known to need a recapitulation here. Suffice it to say, 
that the simultaneous passage of a bill modifying the tariff, and of one designed to 
enforce the collection of the revenue, put an end to the apprehensions of an ap- 
proaching conflict between the Federal Government and the State of South Caro- 
lina, which induced the Convention, on the 15th of March, to enact an ordinance, 
repealing the previous one of the 24th of November. Of this Convention General 
Hayne was elected President at its second session, which commenced on the 11th 
of March, and closed on the 18th—General Hamilton having previously resigned. 

“From this memorable epoch until the month of December, 1834, Governor 
Hayne continued in the Executive chair, though not without having subjects of ex- 
citing interest to demand his solicitude. The spirit of party in South Carolina 
had not been appeased by the settlement of the dispute with the Government at 
Washington. The predominant party were desirous of enforcing obedience to the 
State, in all future conflicts, by demanding an oath of allegiance, while the minority 
threatened resistance to any law which should be designed to exact it. In casting 
oil upon these troubled waters, Governor Hayne was mainly instrumental, by put- 
ting forth a proclamation enjoining obedience to the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, which pronounced unconstitutional a military oath enjoined by the Legisla- 
ture, in opposition to the decided opinion entertained by the party in power. 
Perhaps to this wise and prudent course of the Governor may be traced that gra- 
dual relaxation of the spirit that urged the enforcement of an oath of allegiance, 
which subsequently terminated in the reconciliation of the two parties in the Legis- 
lature, commemorated by the almost unanimous election of Mr. McDuffie as 
Governor of the State, and the abandonment of the bill designed to exact an oath 
of allegiance. 

“On the fourth of July, 1836, he was elected President of the great Railroad 
Convention, then assembled at Knoxville, Tennessee, consisting of four hundred 
members, whose deliberations he presided over for five days, with ease, dignity, and 
a great despatch of business. On the organization of the Railroad Company, he 
was elected a Director, and immediately after, by the unanimous vote of the board, 
he was elected President, and continued in that high station to his death, which 
happened at Ashville, North Carolina, on the 24th of September, 1839, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. To this, my great enterprise, his death has put a stop, at 
least for many years to come, but it must and will be accomplished. 

“ General Hayne had very extensive connexions, many of whom looked up to him 
for aid, and never looked in vain. 

“ The great leading trait, in the character of this great man, has been overlooked ; 
it was the wonderful talent of controlling the actions of others, unfelt and unseen. 
They knew not the eye that directed, nor the hand that led them, but felt and fol- 
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lowed the unseen guide, as if it were an act of their own volition. His death has 
made a chasm in South Carolina which they have no man to fill; there is no tread- 
ing in his footsteps—not but what they have the talent, but the people have not the 
confidence. No man was ever so mourned in that State before; it was not the 
unequalled pageant that spoke their griefs, but it was the pouring out of their hearts 
upon the grave of their great and good friend, that told their tale of wo. 

“ For myself, I lost in him a long and tried friend, who was nvar and dear to me ; 
but as he was gathered to his fathers full of honors, ard in the midst of his fame, 
he died as the great should ever wish to die. Let us not be deceived; it is for 
ourselves we mourn and not for him.” 

o . * * * 

“ Wittiam Lownpes.—It often happens that men pre-eminent for talent and for 
the possession and exercise of every manly and social virtue sink into their graves 
with scarcely @ passing notice. The fate of the great and good man whose name 
heads this article is, incomparably, the most striking stance | ever knew of the kind. 

* William Lowndes was the third son of Rawlins Lowndes, by Sarah, his third 
wife, and was born in Charleston, 8S. C., February 7th, 1782, He went with his 
mother to England, at the age of seven years, where he had the benefit of the Eng- 
lish Grammar Schools for three years, and then returned with his mother to 
Charleston, and commenced a classical education with the Rev. Dr. Simon Felix 
Gallagher, of the Roman Catholic Church, a man alike renowned for great learning, 
and the happy talent of communicating it to others ; who onee said, speaking of 
Lowndes, when a student, that ‘his mind drank up knowledge, as the dry earth 
did the rain from Heaven.’ Under the tuition of this eminent teacher, he conti- 
nued until he entered the office of that distinguished lawyer and jurist, the late 
venerable Chancellor Des Saussure, to study law. 

“In September, 1802, he married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Major General 
Thomas Pinckney. 

‘Tn 1804, he made overtures to John S. Cogdell, Esq., (who was just rising into 
notice at the bar, having then, recently been appointed City Attorney, the first ap- 
pointment that was made to that office,) to join him in the practice of the law, to 
which Mr. Cogdell readily assented, until Mr. Lowndes, in the most delicate man- 
ner possible, gave him to understand that he would not receive any portion of the 
income of the office ; that his object was, toserve Mr. C. To this the pure and high- 
minded Cogdell promptly refused to assent, and would hear to no terms, but a per- 
fect equality. Mr. Lowndes yielded to his wishes, and they commenced practice 
together under the firm of Cogdell and Lowndes. This wasin March, 1840. The 
last week in September, or the first in October, the same year, there was a ve 
destructive storm, which did much damage to the plantations, and Mr. Lowndes, 
whose planting interest was extensive, suffered severely, so much so, as to make 
his permanent residence in the country necessary for some time. He took leave 
of Mr Cogdell and the office, remarking, that ‘ he feared he had not been of much 
service to him.’ Their friendship continued unchangeable to Mr. Lowndes’ death. 
Mr. Cogdel! still lives, in the full enjoyment of health, vigor, and usefulness, as 
the President of the ‘South Carolina Bank.’ There are few better men, or more 
useful citizens, anywhere. 

‘(In 1806, Mr. Lowndes was elected to the Legislature of his native State, in 
which he served two or three terms, of two years each. It was there that the 
great powers of his clear ciceronién mind, so conspicuous in all his after life, first 
began to display themselves in all their wisdom and beauty. 

“In October, 1810, he was elected to the eleventh Congress, from Beaufort dis- 
trict, and continued in Congress until 1822, when the want of health compelled him 
to resign his seat in that body. When there, he spoke comparatively but seldom ; 
but when’he did speak, he was listened to as the oracle of truth. There was no- 
thing of the partisan about him ; his language was so pure, and his statements and 
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deductions so clear and correct, that none pretended to dispute them. His sole 
object was his country, his whole country, and nothing but his country. 

**In 1818, or ’19, I cannot say which, he went io Europe for the recovery of his 
health. I was there in 1820, and followed directly in his path. The first question 
put to me upon almost all occasions, was, ‘do you know Mr. Lowndes!’ I took 
pleasure in answering that I not only knew him, but had known him intimately from 
his boyhood. His greatness and goodness were the theme of every tongue. Mr. 
Roscoe related to me the following anecdote: Mr. Lowndes was a very early riser, 
and so arranged matters with the porter of the Athenwum, that he could have ad- 
mission at an early hour—it was here that he whiled away the time until breakfast. 
One morning when he was thus engaged, another gentleman entered, and from at- 
traction, or some other cause, they soon came in contact, and got into conversation 
together, neither having any knowledge of the other. They forgot their breakfasts, 
and were not aware how time had passed, until they found the great room, in which 
they were, rapidly filling up, when they separated still ignorant of each other's 
names. Upon ’change, some hours after, the Englishman met Mr. Roscoe, and 
related to him his morning interview with ‘the great unknown,’ and observed that 
he was the tallest man, and the most unassuming man he ever saw, and a man of 
the greatest intellect he ever heard speak. Mr. Roscoe immediately replied, ‘ it is 
the great American, Lowndes, you have been conversing with; come and dine 
with me to-morrow, and I will introduce you to him.’ 

“ Immediately after his resignation in 1822, he again embarked for Europe, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, and died at sea, October 27th, 1822, in the 
41st year of his age. Thus died a man who certainly left no superior, and very 
few, if any, equals behind him. That trait of character in which he excelled all 
his cotemporaries, was wisdom. It was the same trait of character, in a greater 
extent, which distinguished the Father of his Country from all other men, in all 
times. 'When Mr. Lowndes was applied to, to become a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, his reply was worthy of a Washington, and should be engraven upon the 
heart of every American : ‘It 18 AN OFFICE NEITHER TO BE SOUGHT FOR, NOR DE- 
CLINED.’ The answer shows him as he was—among the wise, the wisest ; among 
the good, the best.” 


The following anecdote of Washington and Gouverneur Morris we 
have not met before : 


“Tt has often been asserted by his intimate friends, and even by some of his 
biographers, that few men had the nerve to approach him with familiarity. The 
following anecdote, illustrative of this fact, I have often heard repeated, and its 
truth was confirmed to me by gentlemen in New York, who had the best opportu- 
nity of knowing. j 

“The late Gouverneur Morris, in conversation with some friends on this sub- 
ject one day, when Congress sat in New York, and Washington occupied the 
house then in front of the ‘ Bowling Green,” denied the correctness of this opinion, 
and offered to test the truth of it at once, by joining him in the garden, where 
Washington was walking, alone and in their view. A bet was made, and Mr. 
Morris went immediately into the garden to decide it. He approached the Presi- 
dent in the rear, and as he came up alongside gave him a familiar tap on the shoul- 
der, at the same time addressing him familiarly with “how do you do, sir?” 
Washington turned his head and echoed back the question, with all that dignity 
which distinguished him from all other men. Morris was petrified ; and returning 
to his friends, declared that nothing would tempt him to repeat the experiment. 
Although he had been for years in almost daily intercourse with this wonderful 
man, and supposed he might be approached like other men under similar circum- 
stances, he felt his soul sink within him at the look and tone of voice with which 
his question was answered. 
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“ For myself, I can only say, that I have stood in the presence of kings, and sat 
at table with princes, without any of those feelings of awe and reverence, which 
came over me like a summer cloud when in his presence, although then in the 
recklessness of boyhood. 

* * * * * 

“‘ Washington’s style of travelling comported with the marked dignity of his cha- 
racter; on the occasion above-mentioned it was as follows :—It was his general 
practice to enter a town in his chariot, and leave it on horseback. His post-chariot 
was drawn by four beautiful bay horses, and driven by postillions in blanket coat, 
liveries, jockey caps, buckskins and boots ; while upon his right, on horseback, rode 
Colonel Lear, and on his left, Major Jackson: next came a light baggage wagon, 
drawn by two fine bay horses, driven by a white man in a round corduroy jacket, 
glazed hat, buckskins and boots; while faithful Billy brought up the rear, mounted 
on a fine blood horse, and leading the general’s white charger, presented him by 
Charles the Fourth, of Spain. It was precisely in this style that I saw him enter 
Worcester, followed by a cavalcade of gentlemen on horseback. When he left it, 
the only change was that he mounted his charger and rode between his two secre- 
taries, Lear and Jackson; while the empty chariot and the remainder of his equip- 
age followed after, with troops of horse and cavalcades of horsemen, increasing as 
they went, until they arrived at Boston.” 


* 


But can it be possible that living man ever addressed to him the 
expression related in the following ?— 


“It is an extraordinary fact, that the life of no man, of any age or nation, who 
has risen to greatness, ever afforded so few anecdotes as his. 

‘One, however, I well remember to have heard frequently spoken of soon after 
it occurred ; it was this: Directly after the British were compelled to quit Boston, 
which was besieged by Washington, with General Ward second in command, Ge- 
neral Ward resigned his commission, which circumstance was thus spoken of by 
Washington, in a letter to Congress : ‘no sooner is the seat of war removed from 
beyond the smoke of his own chimneys, than General Ward resigns his command.’ 

“* About the time of the organization of the government under the Constitution, 
General Ward was informed of this remark, and being elected to the second con- 
gress, soon after his arrival at the seat of government, (then New York,) he took a 
friend with him and called upon Washington, and asked him if it was true, that he 
had made use of such language. The president replied that he did not know; but 
he kept copies of all his letters, and would take an opportunity of examining them, 
and give him an answer at the next session. Accordingly, at the next session Ge- 
neral Ward called again with his friend, and received for answer, that he (Wash- 
ington) had written to that effect. Ward then said, ‘ Sir, you are no gentleman,’ 
turned on his heel and left him, and here, of course, the matter ended. 

“‘T have recently met with the confirmation of an important fact I had heard 
mentioned nearly half a century ago; but I do not know that it has found its way 
into any biography of Washington. Itis this: that Governor Johnson, of Maryland, 
requested Mr. John Adams to nominate Washington for commander-in-chief ; that 
Adams seemed to decline, and Johnson made the nomination. At a previous meet- 
ing of the New England delegation, to consult upon this subject, General Ward 
was agreed upon with the consent of every man present, but Mr. Adams, who dis- 
sented, and declared himself in favor of Washington. Great God, how often was 
the fate of this country suspended bya single hair? This was one of the numerous 
instances. 

** When Ramsay wrote his biography, he sought in vain among the friends and 
neighbors of the illustrious dead, for those little incidents which so often enliven 
the page of the biographer. 
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“In 1797, Lord Erskine wrote a book, in which he introduced the name of 
Washington, and sent him a copy, with a note to this effect, written upon a blank 
leaf of it :—‘ It has been my good fortune, through life, to be associated with the 
most talented and distinguished men of Europe ; but you, sir, are the only human 
being for whom I ever felt a reverential awe, totally unlike anything I ever felt 
toward any other of the human race.’” 


‘The following reminiscences of Hancock and old Samuel Adams 
are not to be omitted : 


“ Joun Hancock—The memory of this great patriot, statesman, and orator, has 
been most grossly neglected. While hundreds, whose services in the cause of In- 
dependence were not a tythe of bis, have been eulogized to the skies, and live on 
canvass and in marble, this great patriot’s name but seldom finds a place even when 
celebrating that freedom he was among the very first, if not the first, to risk his life 
in obtaining. I have, for years, noticed this neglect, with feelings of unfeigned 
regret. 

“ Never was a man more beloved by any people, than Hancock was by the people 
of Massachusetts. With the exception of a singie year, when Bowdoin was put 
in, he was, for sixteen successive years, elected their governor, and closed his pa- 
triotic and illustrious life in that high station. Hundreds of times have I seen him, 
when so worn out, and crippled by disease, that he could not stand, taken from his 
carriage into the arms. of two faithful servants, (who regularly attended for the pur- 
pose,) and carried up to the council chamber, a distance of nearly fifty yards from 
the street. The last time he addressed his fellow-citizens, was the most impressive 
scene I ever witnessed. A town meeting was called, upon a question of great ex- 
citement. Old Faneuil Hall could not contain the people, and an adjournment took 
place to the Old South Meeting-house. Hancock was brought in, and carried up 
into the front gallery, where the Hon. Benjamin Austin supported him on the right, 
and the celebrated Dr. Charles Jarvis upon the left, while he addressed the multi- 
tude. The governor commenced, by stating to his fellow-citizens, that ‘ he felt,’ it 
was the last time he should ever address them—that ‘the seeds of mortality were 
growing fast within him.’ The fall of a pin might have been heard, such a death- 
like silence pervaded the listening crowd, during the whole of his animated and 
soul-stirring speech, while tears ran down the cheeks of thousands. 

“The meeting ended, he was conveyed to his carriage, and taken home, but never 
again appeared in public—his death followed soon after. The corpse was embow- 
elled, and kept for eight days, to give an opportunity to the citizens, from the most 
distant parts of the State, to render the last tribute of respect tohis memory. They 
came by thousands and tens of thousands—the procession was an hour and a half 
in passing. The post of honor, among the military, was given to the Concord Light 
Infantry, under Captain Davis, the same who commanded them on the ever memo- 
rable nineteenth of April, ’75. It was the most solemn, and interesting, and incom- 
parably the longest funeral procession I ever saw. Samuel Adams, who was 
lieutenant-governor, became governor, ex-officio, by the death of Hancock, and fol- 
lowed the bier, (there were no hearses, with nodding plumes, in those days,) as chief 
mourner, but the venerable patriot could not endure the fatigue, and was compelled 
to retire from the procession. 

“‘ Hancock, as an orator, had no equal. He seized upon the passions of his hear- 
ers, and led them captive at his pleasure; none could resist. A gentleman who 
heard him deliver his great oration, commemorative of the massacre of the fifth of 
March, seventeen hundred and seventy, told me that the multitude who listened to 
it were wrought up to sucha pitch of phrenzy, that a single sentence from the 
orator, calling upon them to take arms, and drive the murderers from their town, 
would have been at once carried into effect. Such was his control over them, 
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many could not keep their seats, from indignation. I read this oration in my youth ; 


it abounds 
‘In thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 


It made my young blood run coursing through my veins, and the hair on my head 
to stand erect, as I read it. I said to myself, with the old Roman, ‘if such is the 
effect from reading, what would it have been to have heard him deliver it?’ His 
form was elegant ; his face beautiful, manly, and expressive ; his eye piercing; his 
voice flexible, He could raise his hearers to the highest pitch of phrenzy, or sooth 
them into tears, at pleasure. 

“Tt was THIs oRaTION which first prepared the minds of men to resist the oppres- 
sion of the British government. From the day it was delivered, it was the deter- 
mination of thousands, that at the first opportunity afforded them they would burst 
the bands that bound them, and abide the consequences. Four years after, the 
opportunity was presented, at Lexington, and our nation’s Independence was the 
result.* 

“* Hancock, before the Revolution, was a man of vast fortune; and although he 
permitted it to flow, in the cause of his country, like water, he had still enough 
left to support a splendid establishment, and lived and entertained like a prince. 
His generosity was unbounded. I well remember that one evening in each week, 


SE 


* The following addition to the above anecdote appears on a subsequent page : 

“The venerable and learned Doctor Noan WesstTER, in a letter of July, 1840, re- 
ceived too late to be inserted in their proper place, and too interesting to be omitted, 
has favored me with the two following anecdotes, for which he will please accept my 
thanks. The first, in relation to Hancock, I have known for more than half a century ; 
and know, farther, who wrete the oration ; it was written by the then celebrated Rev. 
Dr. Cooper ; but any man who ever heard Hancock address a public assembly, as | 
have, could not for a moment doubt his ability to write such an oration; the object was, 
to get him committed beyond the hope of pardon, and that oration did it completely. 

.. “New Haven, July 29, 1840, * 
“ Mr. Tuomas: 

“T see in the sheets of your Reminiscences, which you have been so good as to send 
for my perusal, that you have mentioned the electric effect which the oration of Mr. 
Hancock, March 5, 1774, had upon the audience. This reminds me of an anecdote re- 
lated to me by the late Judge Trumbull, of this State. 

“In the year 1774, Mr. Trumbull was a student of law in the office of John Adams. 
Mr. Hancock was, at that time, a wavering character ; at least he was so considered by 
the leading whigs of that day. It was a matter of no small importance to bring him to 
a decision, as to the part he was to take in the crisis then approaching. To effect this 
object the more stanch leading whigs contrived to procure Mr. Hancock to be appoint- 
ed to deliver an oration on the anniversary of the Massacre; and some of them wrote 
his oration for him, or a considerable part of it. This policy succeeded, and Mr. Han- 
cock became a firm supporter of the American cause. Judge Trumbull related to me 
these facts, as from his personal knowledge ; and no person will question his veracity. 

“[ have another anecdote, derived from the late Rev. Nathan Strong, of Hartford, and 
coming to me through the Hon. Elizur Goodrich. 

‘« When the question of taking arms to resist the claims of Great Britain was to be de 
cided in Connecticut, the Legislature held a secret session, and debated the question a 
whole day. The result was in favor of resistance ; and it is said the most influential 
character in deciding the question was the Hon. Titus Hosmer, the father of the late 
Chief Justice Hosmer, of Middletown. 

“I give you these anecdotes as I have received them; and if you deem them of any 
value, they are at your service. 

“‘T am, Sir, with respect, 
“ Your obedient servant, 


“EF. S. Tuomas, Esq. 
N. Wesster.” 
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during summer, a full band of music, at his own expense, attended in front of his 
venerable stone mansion, at the head of the Common, to entertain the citizens who 
were promenading onthe mall. He seldom left Boston to visit at any distance ; but 
when he did, he was always escorted by a volunteer troop of cavalry, who held 
themselves in readiness for that purpose. He was very fond of joke and repartee, 
so much so, that a worthy citizen of Boston, Nathaniel Balch, Esq., a hatter, who 
never failed to appear among the invited guests at his hospitable board, obtained the 
unenvied appellation of ‘the Governor's Jester.’ The celebrated Brissot, in his 
travels in the United States, speaks of his meeting this gentleman at Hancock's ta- 
ble ; and such was the mutual attachment between the governor and Mr. Balch, 
that if the former was called away, no matter what distance, Squire Balch attend- 
ed him, like his shadow, which the following circumstance most happily illustrates. 
Governor Hancock was called on to visit the then province of Maine, on which oc- 
casion he travelled in state, and was attended by the Hon. Col. Orne, one of the 
Executive council, and Nathaniel Balch, Esq. Their arrival at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was thus humorously announced :—‘ On Thursday last, arrived in this 
town, Nathaniel Balch, Esq., accompanied by his Excellency, John Hancock, and the 
Hon. Azor Orne, Esq.’ ” 
* * * * * 

“ Samvet Apams—I have taken for my subject on this occasion, recollections of 
Samvet Apams, who, though not ‘a hero without example,’ was ‘a patriot without 
reproach.’ In speaking of circumstances so long passed, I shall speak only of what 
I know ; never having read the ‘ Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,’ I know not what account may there be given of any of them. I 
never saw Mr. Adams until the year 1792; he was then far in the vale of years, 
with a constitution which was, judging from his appearance, naturally strong, but 
then nearly worn out, not with toil, but care. He still continued to use all the ex- 
ercise his strength would admit, by visiting, almost daily, a Mr. Hughs, a constable, 
a respectable calling in Boston in those days, whatever it may be now. They had 
been friends from early life, and the same intimacy was common between their re- 
spective ladies. Mr. Adams was then lieutenant-governor, a place of honor, with 
but little profit, and no duty at all, except in case of the death of the governor, 
when, ex-officio, the duties of the executive devolved upon the lieutenant. Mr. 
Adams lived in a large old fashioned frame house, on Winter-street, which had once 
been painted yellow, but, like its venerable owner, was a good deal the worse for 
wear. He entertained little or no company, having neither the means nor the in- 
clination to do it. He was poor. 

«On the death of Governor Hancock, he walked as chief mourner, preceded only 
by the Hancock piece of artillery. (It is proper here to remark, that the first can- 
non taken from the British in the war of the Revolution, were two brass four 
pounders, on one of which was engraven, by order of the State, the name of John 
Hancock, and on the other, Samuel Adams, with appropriate devices.) Before the 
almost interminable procession had reached State-street, Mr. Adams’ strength failed 
him, and he retired. He had then become ex-officio Governor of the State, and at 
the next election was confirmed in his high office by the votes of the people. The 
then salary of the Governor of Massachusetts, if my memory serves, was a thou- 
sand pounds currency, or $3,333—but a very small sum toward enabling the in- 
cumbent of the Gubernatorial chair, to follow the example, in style and hospitality, 
set by Hancock, who lived and entertained like a prince. Mr. Adams possessed 
neither carriage nor horses; but he had been elected Governor but a few weeks, 
when some gentlemen of Boston presented the venerable patriot with a new and 
handsome chariot, and a pair of as fine horses as there were in the city. The first 
use he made of his new equipage, shows the man in a point of view too rare not 
to be admired ; seating himself beside his venerable lady, they drove to Constable 
Hughs’, where the governor alighted, and handing Mrs. Hughs into hia seat, the 
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two old ladies drove off together, while he staid and talked with his old friend, and 
I stood by devouring their discourse. 

“In 1793, theatrical entertainments were first introduced into Boston after the 
Revolution. There was an express Jaw against them. Application was made to 
the legislature to repeal the law, and it passed both houses; but Mr. Adams was 
then governor and refused to sign it; and we doubt whether it has ever been re- 
pealed to this day. 

“Tt is recorded of Mr. Adams, that a large sum was offered him by agents of the 
British government, to take sides wit! it against his native land, but it was indig- 
nantly spurned, and on a subsequent occasion, when a similar circumstance was al- 
luded to, he exclaimed, ‘ they well know that a guinea never glistened in my eyes.’ 
It was well for our country, and for mankind, that there were such men, in whose 
eyes guineas did not glisten; they appear to have been raised up for the occasion, 
and having accomplished the great work given them to do, have disappeared from i 
the face of the earth, and there have arisen in their stead, a race of men so unlike 4 
them, that it seems scarcely possible they can be the descendants of such sires, i 
The contrast is striking, and well calculated to make us tremble for the future.” 


The two following extracts will have an agreeable historical inte- 
rest for our friends in Wall and Chestnut streets : 


“The next event, and by far the most important, after the obtainment of our in- 
dependence, was the formation of the Constitution ; in fact, we were not independent 
<l) until the Constitution was made and adopted ; and although it is not what it ought 
to be, in my estimation, still, the wonder is, among so many contending interests, 
not that it is no better, but thatit is no worse. What kind of a Constitution would 
a convention produce now? After the Constitution was formed and submitted to 

i the States for their adoption or rejection, the plundering of the poor soldiers was 
effected. The knowing ones had little or no doubt of the Constitution being adopt- | 
ed by a sufficient number of States, (nine,) and that, being adopted, Congress would 
fund the public debt. Then commenced a scene of legal robbery, such as the his- { 
tory of civilized nations can scarcely produce a parallel to. Even mechanics quit iit 
their business, to speculate in soldiers’ notes, which were bought up, in great quan- 
tities, for two and sixpence, and three shillings, in the pound. Among others, I 
recollect a large, lazy, journeyman carpenter, by the name of Patch, who threw off 
his leather apron, and appeared a gentleman at large, and dressed in the most fash- 
ionable style. Another was a Lynn shoemaker. Fortunes were made, from a few 
hundred dollars, in a few weeks ; and from this arose the aristocracy of wealth in 1} 
the United States. Words can scarcely convey an idea of the excitement that was 
kept up, for several years, in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. There were 
mail-stages in those days, but their snail-like pace did not answer the views of the 
speculators ; they kept expresses continually on the road. i} 

‘When the State of New York adopted the Constitution, it was an event calcu- 
lated to have a very great effect upon the stock market, and Captain Levi Pease, of 
Boston, was kept in waiting for the result, with a relay of horses every ten miles, 
from there to Boston, by the then road, two hundred and fifty miles, which he ac- 
complished in forty-eight hours, a performance, then, altogether unprecedented. 
An express once arrived in Boston on a Sunday, when the streets were all alive 
with people going to church. Instantly the church was lest sight of by hundreds of 
men, who left their families to find the way without them, while they went upon 
*change, and bought and sold to the amount of hundreds of thousands. 

“There was but one bank in Boston in those days, the old Massachusetts—in 
fact, there were but two in the United States, the one already mentioned, and one 
in Philadelphia—and as a sample of the mode of conducting banking business then, 
the son of the president of the bank in Boston, and two other gentlemen, were per- 
mitted to draw on the funds of the institution to such an extent as to compel it to | 
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stop discounting for six or eight weeks, while the three gentiemen alluded to went 
to New York, and there set speculation on foot to an immense extent, by selling and 
buying soldiers’ notes, and other public securities, at auction, as was then the cus- 
tom. A 

“The celebrated Colonel Duer was then a great operator upon the stock ex- 
change in New York, with a good supply of ready money, and high credit, which 
he used to its full extent, borrowing from oystermen and draymen their little hoard- 
ings, and totally unsuspicious of the trick the three Yankees were playing him, 
they having got the stocks up to a price considerably above par, by sham buying and 
selling. Then it was that the Bostonians threw into market the immense amount 
they had taken with them, and Duer became the purchaser. The stocks fell twenty 
or thirty per cent. the next day, and he was compelled to take refuge from his ex- 
asperated, and in many instances ruined, creditors, within the walls of the jail, from 
whence he was never liberated. During the first excitement against him, it became 
necessary to protect him (by calling out the military) from the exasperated people, 
who had surrounded the prison, with intent to get at him by pulling it down. Col. 
Duer, by remaining in prison, enabled his family to retain a sufficiency of property 


to live genteelly, his lady visiting him almost daily in her carriage. 
* * * * * 


“ There was no United States Bank then, (1816.) It was incorporated in Feb- 
ruary of that year, and went into operation on the first of January following. The 
charter provided that the capital should be paid in, in specie and six per cent. 
stock of the United States, in portions of twenty or twenty-five percent. (I have for- 
gotten which) every six months. I had provided myself with the means of taking fifty 
thousand dollars of the stock, but when I found specie at twenty-eight per cent. 
advance, in Baltimore bank notes, and six per cents. of the United States above par, 
I presumed that before the second instalment was due, they would both advance in 
price, as a natural consequence. Under those circumstances, I concluded it was 
best not to take any of the stock. Had I known that, instead of the requirements 
of the charter being complied with, it would be violated at the first meeting of the 
Board, I might as well have taken a hundred thousand dollars of the stock, as let it 
alone. Those who went deeply into it, knew they could elect the Board of Directors, 
and understood things better. When the second instalment became due, the small 
dealers paid in conformity to the charter, but the large ones had their first instalment 
discounted to pay their second with. The bank then went into operation. The 
stock rose rapidly, and never ceased rising, until it reached one hundred and fifty- 
six dollars per share, for full paid shares, in Baltimore. That day the Cashier of 
one of the banks gave a large dinner party, and I was among the guests. He held 
a considerable amount of stock, and I advised him to sell it that afternoon, deliver- 
able the next morning, as business hours were passed ; but he declined, assigning 
for a reason, that having risen so high, there was no knowing at what point it would 
stop. The next day it began to decline, and never ceased falling until it was down 


0? 


to seventy-five dollars per share ! 
In the praise of the fair “Queen of the West,” Cincinnati, Mr. 


Thomas is unmeasured in his enthusiasm. “It is not,” he exclaims, 
“in the number and architectural beauty of her private dwellings and 
public buildings, that Cincinnati alone excels ; it is in all that consti- 
tutes refinement and taste. It is her literature, her authors, her arts, 
her artists, and her numerous literary, scientific, and benevolent insti- 
tutions, that have already given her a name, not only among the cities 
of the Great Valley, but of the civilized world, that will go down to 
the most remote posterity!” Nor does he confine his admiration to 
general expressions of eulogy. He devotes a number of his pages to 
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institutions, in which it is an evident labor of love for him to expati- 
ate. It thus appears that, notwithstanding the jaundiced eye with 
which pecuniary disappointment caused Mrs. Trollope to regard 
everything around her in the same place, the ill success which seems 
to have attended Mr. Thomas's efforts there, to retrieve his broken 
fortunes, does not prevent his seeing the same objects through a me- 
dium glowing with the couleur de rose. We have no disposition to 
soften any of his tints. ‘The citizens of Cincinnati are certainly 
bound by the most imperative obligation of gratitude to purchase liber- 1 
ally Mr. Thomas’s volumes, to bequeath them as valuable “ mé- 4 
moires pour servir” to her future historians of Sixty-Five Years hence— | 
and we trust they will not be insensible to the obligation. But there 
are one or two errors to which he has allowed a place in his account 
of the Sculpture of Cincinnati, which we take too great an interest in 


: 
the subject to allow to pass uncorrected. It is as follows: | 

“ About a year ago, (written June 1836,) I noticed, in passing a stone-cutter’s | 
shop, at the corner of Seventh and Race streets, a grave-stone, which had cut upon | 


particulars of her commerce, her manufactures, her arts, and her public 
: 


it a tomb, with a cherub hovering over, and dropping roses upon it ; I was struck 

4) with the drawing and execution of the work, and inquired, who did it '—a young 
» man, one of the proprictors of the shop, answered, that hedid. I remarked to him . 
that he could do better, and advised him to exert himself for that purpose ; he took 
my advice, and every subsequent piece of his work was better than the preceding. 
7_Y At the time above alluded to, I told him that he could model a bust, if he was to 
try. He said he would try, if J would sit to him, which was agreed to; and he | 

produced one that was instantly known by all who saw it, that knew the original. 

He then determined to try his chisel upon a piece of statuary marble, by transferring ) 
his model to that more durable material, but there was none to be had here; he 
sent to Philadelphia and New York, but he could not procure any. I advised him 
to study anatomy, and he attended to the anatomical course of the Ohio Medical 
College the following winter. 

“ Despairing of being able to procure marble to suit his purpose, he came to the 
determination of trying what he could accomplish upon the hardest free stone. The 
result is a bust, which came out like magic from under his chisel, and is pronounced 
by the many who have seen it, and know the original, to be a good likeness. It is 
the first ever executed in the Mississippi Valley. He invites his friends, and the 
friends of the Arts, to call and see it. 

“The artist is CLevencer, the future Canova of this country, who adds to mo- 
desty and talent the most untiring industry. Mr. Clevenger isa native of Hamilton 
county, and has never been any distance from it. 

“Having succeeded so well in the first instance, business poured in upon him ; 
and in the course of a few months he had executed eight or ten busts out of the 
hard free stone. The lastone before he left the city, was of that excellent man 
and eminent physician, Doctor Eberle, since deceased. On this he spent much time 
and took uncommon pains; and a more perfect likeness, or a more finished piece 
of work, I have not seen. Had the material been marble, I should not have known 
where to find its equal. He then went to Lexington, and took Mr. Clay’s and : 
Governor Poindexter’s, with many others in New York and Philadelphia, and lately | 
Mr. Webster’s. The latter is very highly spoken of; so was Mr. Clay’s, who gave 
him a certificate to the correctness of the likeness. He is now gone, or is about | 
going, to Italy, where he has been preceded by Powers, another Cincinnati artist, | 


who has already acquired great fame by a bust of the Grand Duke of Florence, 
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which is pronounced to be superior to any produced by their own artists, since 
Canova. Kune is another excellent artist, who has had great and deserved success 
in the Southern States. Then there is WuetsTone, scarcely out of his teens, who 
only wants encouragement to compete with the others ; he designs well. Brown, 
both a sculptor and a painter, who has lately been selling off his productions, at 
Boston, preparatory to a voyage toItaly. I have not seen him, nor any of his works, 
for two or three years. There is one yet to speak of, who came a sculptor from the 
hand of nature ; it is Brackerr. He began where others leave off, an artist ; his 
first production could not be found fault with, and he was not then twenty. 

“The following tribute to merit, upon his part, and of compliment to me, is from 
the ‘ Louisville News Letter,’ a paper since discontinued. 

“* He (Brackett) was in a small room, in the third story of a house, on an obscure 
street, when that high-priest.of art, the venerable editor of the Evening Post, E. 
8. Thomas, Eszq., first heard of and visited him. Mr. T., during several European 
tours, has seen the renowned productions of the old masters and the most beautiful 
specimens of modern statuary, and I am fully borne out in saying, that he is one of 
the most discriminating and genuine amateurs in America. It was he who first 
discovered and encouraged Powers, Clevenger, Beard, and Frankenstein; and to 
him belongs the honor of fostering the dawning genius of the young and highly 
gifted Brackett. 

“* At the time of which I speak, Mr. B. had seen but two or three pieces of 
statuary, and had only used his chisel during a few brief leisure days, in tracing the 
bust of a lovely sister; the face is remarkably beautiful, and I am told is a very true 
portraiture. In the space of a little better than three months—a part of which his 
chisel was idle—he has executed several admirable busts, among which is one of 
his early friend, Mr. Thomas, and has nearly completed the first statue ever modelled 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. It is the statue of Nydia, the blind girl of Thes- 
saly, around whom Bulwer has thrown such magical interest in his ‘ Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ and during a brief exhibition in his studio, it has excited the admiration of 
connoisseurs, who have wafted most acceptable incense to the genius of the gifted 
sculptor.’ ” 

We do not question Mr. Thomas’s title to the designation of “the 
high-priest of art.” But it is a mistake which he ought not to have 
thus endorsed, to include Powers with the promising young artists 
whose genius he was the first to discover and encourage. Mr. Tho- 
mas, we believe, never saw Powers, and it is evident that he knows 
but little of his works. So brilliant is the present promise of the cul- 
tivation which this noblest of the arts of design is destined to receive 
in this country—(an effect of the influence of freedom, analogous to 
that exhibited by the glorious example of the Grecian republics, in stim- 
ulating the developement of genius, wherever the divine germ may 
have been flung by the liberal hand of nature,)—that, without the 
slightest disparagement to the real merits of the artist to whom he has 
assigned that honor, the credit of the authorship of “the first statue 
ever modelled in the Valley of the Mississippi,” ought not to be di- 
verted from its rightful owner. Powers, obeying only the untaught 
and spontaneous instinct within him, is well known to have modelled 
a number, of great merit, which he cast in wax. This was not less 
than eight or ten years ago. Of these we need specify buttwo. ‘I he 
one was a full length statue of an actor named Drake, a great favorite 
on the Cincinnati boards, to the life-like fidelity of which he obtained 
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a testimony scarcely less signal than that of the birds in the famous 
trial of skill between the two Grecian painters. ‘The figure was re- 
presented in the attitude in which Drake was accustomed to appear on 
the rising of the curtain, when about to begin a particular comic song, 
of which we know only the poetically harmonious title—-“ Love and 
’ ‘To test its effect on the audience, the actor on one occa- 
sion substituted the image in his own stead. It did not fail to be 
greeted with the wonted round of applause—which, however, after 
some moments of impatient delay, became gradually converted into 
violent tokens of displeasure, with a hissing and hooting with which 
the popular actor had never before been assailed, when the audience 


Sausages.’ 


perceived the contemptuous indifference which he seemed to exhibit 
to their applause, and the dogged silence which he showed himself 
determined to maintain, without even the grateful acknowledgment of 
a: bow to the pit. The curtain fell amid a great uproar. ‘The tumult 
which succeeded, of an opposite character, when it rose again, and 
exhibited the explanation of the mystery, in the appearance of the 
original side by side with his mute and motionless alter ego, was a 
triumph, than which the artist, whatever may be the future eminence 
of fame which he seems destined to attain, can never know a more 
flattering. 

The other was a statue of a gentleman recently deceased, the pro- 
prietor of the “ Western Museum,” in Cincingati, Mr. Dorfeuille. 
There was a particular individual well known in the circles of litera- 
ture and art in Cincinnati—whose name we suppress, though the 
story we cannot—who had associated with his name a rather ridicu- 
lous reputation, as a critic whose vanity was equalled only by his 
severity, while both were exceeded by the ignorance and incapacity 
which he brought to this vocation—in a word, a worthy scion of the 
Fadladeen family. ‘The statue being destined for the Museum (where, 
we presume, it is still to be seen) was placed in a glass case. Our 
critic was once invited to a close inspection of it, as a work of art. 
He was as usual very unsparing in abusing the many faults he was 
very sharp in detecting. 1t squinted abominably—the nose was most 
unnaturally awry—and the legs were beneath criticism. The case 
being open, he happened to approach the candle which he held in his 
hand too closely to the face of the figure—upon which to his amaze- 
ment and terror he unconsciously repeated the miracle of Prometheus, 
eliciting from it, in tones of very earthly and living emphasis, the 
exclamation, “ D—n it, don’t burn my nose off !” Mr. Dorfeuille, eevers- 
ing the former experiment, had substituted himself for the image, 
and had thus extorted as signal a tribute to the talent of the artist, as 
he administered a just punishment for the critical severities of former 
occasions. 

Clevenger also, as could not have been unknown to Mr. Thomas, 


both modelled and carved a statue at Cincinnati several years before 
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that which he has designated as the first. It was of his own child 
represented as a Cupid. | Of its merit we are unable to speak, though 
from the evidence of his powers in his art, immature as they are, de- 
veloped in his other works, we are very sure that it was not unenti- 
tled toremembrance. Mr. Clevenger is, we understand, on the point 
of embarking for a residence of ten years in Italy. We look with 
the highest interest to his realization there, in the midst of the exam- 
ples and the inspirations of the sunny land.of Art, of the fine pro- 
mise of the performances which have already issued from his hand, 
—an anticipation which Mr. Thomas well embodies in the designa- 
tion which he applies to him, as “ the future Canova of his country.” 
That he has it in him, we have no doubt; nor, we are well assured, 
will the resolute devotion and application requisite to bring it forth 
be wanting, inthe generous emulation to which he is committed with 
his brother artists and townsmen who are in like manner starting 
with him, in early youth, in their noble career of art. [lis succes- 
sive busts have thus far exhibited a marked and rapid progress in the 
developement of his powers. It is difficult to conceive a higher ex- 
cellence than that characterizing his bust of Webster—the only wor- 
thy likeness of the man that has yet been produced, with the full 
embodiment of that Ideal which it is the highest object of Sculpture 
to express. 

He has also recently executed a very fine bust of Chanchellor Kent, 
for the bar of New York; and one of the late Samuel Ward, Esq., (mo- 
delled from a portrait and from the hints of friends,) in which he has 
admirably combined, with a very correct likeness of features, the trans- 
parent expression of a character which has endeared to so many hearts 
the memory of a man of rare though unassuming worth—of whom no 
other eulogy need be, nor higher can be pronounced, than the fact of 
his having devoted the greater portion of a princely fortune to pur- 
poses of pious and generous liberality, made known only since his 
decease by the examination of his papers. 

But neither Power nor Clevenger was the author of “ the first sta- 
tue ever modelled in the Valley of the Mississippi.” Not less than 
about sixteen years ago, a man whose name deserves to be rescued 
from the oblivion which has settled upon it removed from Wheeling 
to Cincinnati—Joun Arry, English by birth, though from early boy- 
hood an adopted American citizen. He was brought to Cincinnati 
by the generous patronage of a wealthy citizen of the latter place, 
Daniel Ganno, Esq., to execute a tomb for his father, General Ganno. 
He died after a residence in Cincinnati of about five years, within 
which time he had executed three works for his liberal employer, two 
bas-reliefs ornamenting different portions of the extensive warehouse 
of the latter, and the monument. The former represented, the one a 
Cincinnatus at the plough, and the other a figure of Ceres with the 
cormucopiz, &c. ‘The monument, in the Baptist burying-ground, is 
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of about thirty-five feet in height, much ornamented with sculpture, 
three of its sides being occupied with emblematic bas-reliefs, such as 
figures of Hope, Time bearing off Youth, and a scene of the Resur- 
rection, in which the dead are bursting from the cerements of the 
tomb. ‘The fourth side presents a complete statue, in a niche, a 
figure of Grief. ‘These are all works of great beauty and of a high 
order of talent, and should have been known to the chronicler of the 
Arts of Cincinnati. ‘They are executed in a very fine material abound- 
ing on the spot, a light gray freestone, of very pure color, sufficiently 
hard, and of a beauty and closeness of texture well adapting it to the 
purposes of sculpture. Poor Airy was afflicted with all the nervous 
sensitiveness ‘00 often the curse of genius, and suflered himself to be 
so morbidly affected by some pecuniary disappointments, that he fell 
into habits which are probably remembered against him by many who 
forget the better qualities which toward the close of his life they ob- 
scured. Peace though with his memory, and at least the justice 
which we have here attempted to render it, whatever may hereafter 
be the worth of the honor which Mr. ‘Thomas has, unintentionally of 
course, transferred from his to another name. 


JEREMY BENTHAM,* 


A writer in the Westminster Review remarks, that the two men 
of the present age, who have most strongly influenced the minds of 
their countrymen, are Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Jeremy Bentham. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the observation, as it respects'Cole- 
ridge, we think there can be no doubt of the truth of so much of it 
as applies to Bentham. Whatever may have been the influence of 
the former, whose researclies were mostly in the region of abstract 
thought, and whose sympathies were altogether with the past, it must 
have been of that occult and delicate nature which only a few learn 
to appreciate. But the influence of Bentham, with his practical cast 
of mind, with his rugged sense, with his contemptuous disregard of 
authority, with his bold onsets upon cherished modes of faith, and 
with the immediate interest attached to all his inquiries, must have 
made itself felt speedily, and that in a shape which might be easily 
recognised. He addressed himself to affairs connected with the 
every-day business of men; and if the results of his investigations 
had not arrested attention, it would have been owing, not to those in- 
vestigations themselves, but to his peculiar manner of treating them. 








* Theory of Legislation, By Jeremy Bentham. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 
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He was, however, equally successful in the selection and in the treat- 
ment of his subject. Pew men ever lived that have infused their con- 
victions more deeply into the minds of their contemporaries. During 
his life, his works, though not without reputation, were hardly estimated 
at their real value ; and it was only after they had founded a distinct and 
independent school of thinkers, when the worth of his conclusions 
had been brought to a practical test, when a host ef accomplished 
and persevering disciples had forced them upon the consideration of 
the British Parliament, when discussion had proved their validity, and 
hostility and denunciation had revealed their strength, that Bentham 
was acknowledged as the great luminary of his era, the leader and 
teacher of the vast, ever-expanding, and all-conquering party of Re- 
form. Since then, his place as the nucleus of that party, into whose 
folds all who are not wedded to things as they are must be gathered, 
has been admitted. It is an undeniable fact. Jeremy Bentham is 
the father of law reform, the founder of legislative science, the pow- 
erful advocate of political emancipation, and a distinguished friend of 
the moral advancement of the human race. 

In this capacity we propose briefly to consider his merits, accom- 
panying our comments only, with such personal notices, as are neces- 
sary to enable the reader more thoroughly to comprehend the man. 

First, then, a few words of Bentham himself. He was born in 
London, in the year 1747, and was remarkable in childhood for the 
quickness of his parts, and the solidity of his judgment. At three 
years of age he read for amusement Rapin’s History of England ; 
at eight was a skilful performer on the violin; and at thirteen com- 
menced his collegiate studies in Oxford. It was at this early period 
that his inquiring and conscientious turn of mind manifested itself; for 
being required to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles of the established church, 
he did so reluctantly, and the act ever afterward proved to him an occa- 
sion of deep regret. He looked upon it as deliberately setting his 
seal to what he thought to be false, as a species of self-degradation 
which disturbed the clearness of his moral convictions and br@ke the 
integrity of his spirit. His father, who was an attorney of same note, 
gave him the opportunity of becoming a profound and skilful lawyer. 
Nor did he fail to prosecute his studies with immense labor and re- 
search ; not, however, in the spirit of those who ordinarily pursue that 
profession, but with the discrimination of a philosopher and the zeal 
of a philanthropist. He was soon disgusted with the technical false- 
hood he found pervading every branch of the law, which, in con- 
nexion with the repugnance excited by its indirectness, inconsisten- 
cies, unjust arrangements and barbarous phraseology, inspired him 
with the ambition of devoting his life toits reform, ‘The first fruits of 
his purpose appeared in a short essay, called a Fragment on Govern- 
ment, published anonymously in 1776. It was the criticism of an 
episode in Blackstone’s Commentaries, written with singular clear- 
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ness and vigor, but hypercritical in its tone, though distinguished in 
many passages by astute observation, and reasoning at once logical 
and profound. It is some sign of the estimation in which this work 
was held on its first appearance, both as a literary and philosophical 
performance, that it was successively ascribed to Lord Camden, Lord 
Mansfield, and to Mr. Dunning, one of the most accomplished law- 
yers ofthe day. It was followed by the publication, two years after- 
ward, of a review of the “Hard Labor Bill,” with observations rela- 
tive to jurisprudence in general, which contained the germ of several 
sagacious doctrines unfolded at length in later and more detailed 
works, Then came the “ Defence of Usury,” a tract of remarkable 
force, and one of the best specimens of the exhaustive mode of rea- 
soning ever printed. In less than two years, the “ introduction to 
the principles of Morals and Legislation” appeared, being the first 
extended and methodical exposition of his peculiar notions that had 
been given. This work gave hima place at once among the think- 
ers of the day. ‘The originality of its arrangement and expression, 
together with the boldness of its views and the pertinacity with which 
they were pressed, arrested the attention of the leading minds of that 
period. Some few hailed the new teaching as the harbinger of 
more liberal and consistent methods of treating the great questions of 
government and moral science, but more looked upon it as an extra- 
vagant reproduction of exploded theories, better adapted to excite 
merriment, than to awaken inquiry, or to become the occasion of a 
radical and comprehensive reformation of the laws. Many, however, 
confessed the peculiar vigor and acuteness of the author’s intellect, 
although few were inspired with confidence in his judgment. Yet 
the book worked its way. One after another, distinguished men were 
compelled to admit, if not the soundness of his conclusions in detail, 
the general necessity of subjecting law to a thorough revision. 
Meanwhile, the author | imself, apparently content to allow his theo- 
ries to bide the test of rigid scrutiny, busied himself in sending forth 
pamphlets upon the various minor and collateral branches of the great 
subject to which he had given his life. Draughts of codes, essays 
on political tactics, on colonial emancipation, on pauper management, 
on parliamentary reform, on church abuses, on the art of instruction, 
on the liberty of the press, on codification, and a hundred other 
matters, followed each other in rapid succession. But a treatise on 
the “ Rationale of Judicial Evidence” was the largest and most ela- 
borate of the works then published. It was filled with profound 
thoughts and instructive suggestions, and soon became the foundation 
of important changes in the law of procedure. No one read it with- 
out acquiring a deep conviction of the reach, strength, astuteness and 
integrity of the intellect from which it sprung. It detected the ab- 
surdity of the old practice with so much skill, exposed it with so 
much point and vivacity, and unfolded a better scheme with so much 
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judgment and tact, that it readily obtained for the author the reputation 
and rank of a master-mind. 

‘Three of Bentham’s treatises, and those not among the least impor- 
tant, were published in French, and possessed a. wide continental in- 
fluence before they were generally known to his countrymen. ‘This 
arose from the careless habit of writing into which, in the latter part 
of his life, he suffered himself to fall. Abandoning that clear and 
nervous style which marked his earlier works, he indulged in loose, 
irregular, and unintelligible modes of expression. His thoughts were 
not written out, but dotted down, sometimes in briefest outline, and at 
others, in an uncouth and perplexing jargon. Catalogues, synoptical 
tables, summaries, references, brief hints, interspersed with long dis- 
sertations, composed the bulk of his manuscripts. Fortunately, these 
fell into the hands of an ardent and accomplished disciple, in the per- 
son of Dumont, a citizen of Geneva, for some time an eloquent preacher 
at St. Petersburg, but who had come to London at the request of the 
Lansdowne family. ‘There he formed the acquaintance of Bentham, 
and entered at once with zeal and activity into all his speculations 
and plans. Never was a literary friendship formed under happier 
auspices. To a thorough appreviation of, and profound reverence 
for, Bentham’s genius, he united great patience of labor, a quickness 
of apprehension, indefatigable public spirit, and a felicitous style of 
writing. “His manners,” says Lord Brougham, “ were as gentle as 
they were polished and refined. His conversation was a model of 
excellence ; it was truly delightful. Abounding in the most agreeable 
and harmless wit, fully instinct with various knowledge, diversified 
with anecdotes of rare interest, enriched with all the stores of modern 
literature, seasoned with an arch and racy humor, and occasionally 
a spice of mimicry, or rather of acting, but subdued, as to be pala- 
table it must always be, and giving rather the portraiture of classes 
than of individuals, marked by the purest taste, enlivened by a gayety 
of disposition still unclouded, sweetened by a temper that nothing 
could ruffle, presenting especially perhaps the single instance of one 
distinguished for colloquial powers, never occupying above a few mo- 
ments at a time of any one’s attention, and never ceasing to speak 
that all his hearers did not wish him to go on, it may fairly be said, 


that his conversation was the highest which the refined society of 


London and of Paris afforded. No man accordingly was more court- 
ed by all classes; no loss was ever felt more severely than his de- 
cease ; and no place inthe most choice circles of literary and political 
commerce is so likely long to remain vacant.” ‘To this man was 
committed the task of compiling, arranging, condensing* filling out 
and translating several of the best of Bentham’s manuscripts. ‘The 
services which he rendered in this way were an invaluable assistance 
to his master, but not so great as has sometimes been represented. 
Says Mr. Macauley, himself one of the most eloquent and accom- 
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plished living writers of English—* If M. Dumont had never been 
born, Mr. Bentham would still have been a very great man. But he 
would have been great to himself alone. ‘The fertility of his mind 
would have resembled the fertility of those vast American wildernesses 
in which blossoms and decays a rich but unprofitable vegetation, 
‘wherewith the reaper filled not his hand, neither he that bindeth 
up the sheaves his bosom.’ It would have been with his discoveries 
as it had been with the ‘Century of Inventions.’ His speculations 
on law would have been of no more practical use, than Lord Worces- 
ter’s speculations on steam-engines.” But this is a mistake which 
does great injustice to Bentham. As much as he was indebted to 
Dumont, it was only for a small part of his fame. ‘To say nothing 
of those works in which the latter had no hand, works that under 
any circumstances would have raised the author to eminence, it must 
be admitted that as Bentham had the power to be perfect, it is proba- 
ble, had there been no overtures of friendly assistance, he would have 
undertaken the task which another accomplished for him. Dumont 
was at all times solicitous to decline the merit of having been the au- 
thor of the works published under his editorship. “I declare,” said 
he, “I have no share, no claim of association in the composition of these 
works. They belong entirely to the author and to him alone. The 
more I esteem them, the more desirous I am to disavow an honor 
which would be an usurpation as contrary to the faith of friendship, 
as it is repugnant to my personal character.” Again, he observes: 
“* My labor, subaltern in its kind, has been limited to details. It was 
necessary to make a choice among various observations on the same 
subject ; to suppress repetitions ; to throw light upon obscurities ; to 
bring together all that appertained to the same subject ; and to fill up 
those gaps which in the hurry of composition the author had left. I 
have had more to retrench than to add ; more to abridge than to ex- 
pand. The mass of manuscripts put into my hands was considerable. 
I have had much to do in attaining correctness, and preserving uni- 
formity of style ; little or nothing as it respects fundamental ideas. 
A profusion of riches left me only the care of economy.” ‘This, 
while it explains the nature of Dumont’s labors, acquits Bentham of 
the debt with which in Mr. Macaulay’s essay he is charged. 

The work at the head of this paper presents, in a portable form, the 
best summary of his doctrines that has been published. It is a trans- 
lation, by Richard Hildreth, of Boston, from the French edition of 
Etienne Dumont, originally printed in Paris in 1802, with a supple- 
mentary essay upon “ the influence of time and place on laws,” which 
does not appear in this edition. If any person would obtain a correct 
general idea of Bentham’s system, without wading through the ponde- 
rous and often repulsive tomes over which the details of it are 
scattered, he will find all that he wishes in this succinct yet compre- 
hensive collection of Dumont. It is distributed into three parts, the 
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first giving the general principles of legislation ; the second, the 
principles of the civil code ; and the third, the principles of the penal 
code. As a manual of political and legal ethics it is an inestimable 
offering, and the thanks of the community are due the translator for 
his attempt to render its doctrines more widely known to the Ameri- 
can public. He has introduced it seasonably ; at a time when the 
subject of law reform is beginning to be agitated in the legislatures 
of several of the States, and when the young men of the nation, as 
we fondly believe, are attaching themselves to sentiments of demo- 
cratic freedom and progress. It will aid the efforts of the latter in 
their researches after truth, and the former, should they resolve to be 
guided by its tenets, would find it a treasury of important instruction. 

We should augur the happiest results as well to our habits of think- 
ing as to the moral condition of society, from a profound study of its 
contents. The legislator who should go forth armed with the wea- 
pons of this magazine of thought would prove an invincible champion 
in the cause of justice and truth. 

Let us, then, proceed to give some account of Bentham’s general 
doctrine. As the fairest, as well as completest method of stating it, 
we shall confine ourselves, as near as may be, to the expressions and 
reasonings of his own treatises. His fundamental principle, supposed 
to be present to the mind of the reader in all his works, is, that 
the public good ought to be the object of the legislator, or, in other 
words, that ‘ general utility,’ sometimes designated as ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number ’ is the only legitimate foundation of le- 
gislative science. This utility, to which a clear and distinct meaning 
is to be ever attached, is exclusive of every other principle, and is 
to be faithfully applied to all cases of legislation, by the most rigid 
processes of a inoral arithmetic. Nature has placed man under the 
dominion of pleasure and pain. His only object in life is to seek 
pleasure and avoid pain, even when he imagines himself most free 
from the empire of these eternal and irresistible sentiments. Utility 
expresses the property or tendency of a thing to procure some plea- 
sure or prevent some pain ; and that which is conformable to the utility 
or the interest of a community is what tends to augment the total sum 
of the happiness of the individuals of which it is composed. Virtue 
is esteemed by the disciple of the principle of utility as a good only 
because of the pleasure that it produces, and vice is regarded as an 
evil only on account of the pains which result from it. If he finds, 
therefore, in the ordinary lists of virtue an action from which there 
follows more pain than pleasure, he instantly classifies it among the 
number of vices; and so, on the other hand, if there is found in the 
common lists of offences some indifferent action, some innocent 
pleasure, he will not hesitate to transport this pretended offence into 
the class of lawful actions. 

To arrive at a correct notion of utility, in any given case, it is ne- 
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cessary to have a full and accurate knowledge of the different kinds 
of pleasures and pains. The variety of sensations which we mo- 
mentarily experience must be minutely analyzed, dividing the simple 
from the complex, and arranging the whole in catalogues, which will 
assist the memory, while it renders the judgment more precise. Not 
only the number but the value or power of pleasures and pains, both 
as they relate to individuals and as they relate to communities, must 
be learned ; and this we shall find to depend upon their intensity, 
their duration, their certainty, their proximity, their productiveness, 
their purity, and their extent. But inasmuch as all causes of pleasure 
do not give the same pleasure to all persons, nor all causes of pain 
produce the same pain, that difference in human sensibility from which 
that difference of pleasure and pain proceeds must be investigated. 
This difference of sensibility is either in degree or kind ; in degree, 
when the impression of a given cause upon many individuals is uni- 
form but unequal ; in kind, when the same cause produces opposite 
sensations in different individuals ; and in both cases depends prima- 
rily upon temperament, health, strength, corporeal imperfections, know- 
ledge, intellectual faculties, firmness of soul, perseverance, the bent 
of inclination, notions of honor, notions of religion, sentiments of 
sympathy, antipathies, disorder of mind, and pecuniary circumstances. 
As, however, these causes of different sensibilities cannot be easily 
appreciated, there are in certain secondary circumstances, viz.: sex, 
age, rank, race, climate, government, education, and religious profes- 
sion, palpable and satisfactory indications of interior dispositions. 
These secondary circumstances are easily seized, few in number, 
readily combine into general classes, and furnish the grounds, in the 
contrivance of any law, for extenuation or aggravation. 

Possessed of a knowledge of the true nature of the various kinds 
of pleasures and pains, we may then take up the analysis of political 
good and evil, and of the manner in which they are diffused through 
society. It is with government as with medicine, that its main busi- 
ness is a choice of evils. Law, being an infraction of liberty, is an 
evil, and hence the legislator, in devising any scheme, is to consider, 
first, whether the acts which he undertakes to prevent are really 
evils ; and secondly, whether, if evils, they are greater evils than the 
means he employs to suppress them. In other language, is the evil 
of the disease or the evil of the remedy the greater? He is to re- 
member that evil seldom comes alone, but takes different forms, and 
spreads on every side as from a centre. It first affects the persons 
immediately concerned in it, and then, by arousing the idea of danger 
and alarm, affects the whole community. For the protection and wel- 
fare of society, therefore, certain acts are to be erected into offences, by 
which is meant that they deserve punishment. But some evil acts are 
not of this sort, and had better be left to the punishments attached to 


them by the natural or social sanctions, than included in the number 
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of those which are touched by the political sanctions. In making the 
discrimination, between those which belong to the domain of politics, 
and those which belong to morals exclusively, resort must be had to 
the great doctrine of utility, which accompanies this whole inquiry. 

Here is the sum of his theory. The first thing that occurs to us 
to say of it is, that Bentham does not seem to have had a deep pene- 
tration into the metaphysics of that part of it relating to morals. He 
appears to have taken his general doctrine for granted, without inves- 
tigating very profoundly into the grounds of it, and without giving due 
weight to the elaborate researches of other philosophers. More of a 
thinker than a reader, though by no means deficient, as some have 
alleged, in the latter respect, he fell into a contemptuous mode of 
treating the subtle inquiries of older metaphysicians. He everywhere 


. regards the results of their speculations (those, we mean, which res- 


pect a moral sense, and the grounds of moral obligation) as the mere 
expression of their individual prejudices and sentiments. ‘They were 
excuses for dogmatizing, indirect modes of asserting peculiar biases, or 
adroit contrivances to avoid the appeal to anything like an external 
standard. He regarded them as quite unintelligible, or intelligible 
only so far as they inclined toward his own favorite doctrine. In 
no instance does he make a full and candid statement of what they 
are, or assign in detail the reasons why they are rejected. He simply 
enumerates them under one name or another, and then, by a fell stroke 
of the pen, sweeps them all from the board, as unworthy of farther 
notice. Nor is he any more explicit in establishing the theory which 
he sets up in their place. He asserts it boldly, frequently, without 
compromise, but never demonstrates it; scarcely, indeed, makes an 
attempt to demonstrate it. His readers must receive it on his dictum, 
or seek elsewhere for a satisfactory exposition. 

This logic, summary as it is, might be retorted upon Bentham. If 
his great doctrine were dismissed in the same way without examina- 
tion, neither he nor his disciples could justly complain of discourtesy. 
But the question, lying as it does at the foundation of all subsequent 
reasoning, is too important to be passed over thus cavalierly. Jt must 
be looked into with no loose nor divided attention. The neglect of it 
would lead to the same errors into which Bentham fell—to wit, a 
confusion of certain palpable and necessary distinctions, a disregard 
of some of the most important facts of the human constitution, and a 
too rigid and sometimes fantastic application of his main principle. 

The truth is, that Bentham was a man in many respects qualified, 
and in others disqualified, for the career he had chosen. He was 
fitted for it, by the peculiar practical structure of his intellect, by his 
questioning spirit, by his keenness of sensibility, and by his morak 
independence of judgment. The sphere selected for his exertions 
involved details which only the most patient and practical mind could 
endure to investigate ; it was surrounded by so many associations 
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connected with the past, that no one who deferred to ancient wisdom 
would dare to attack its outworks, much less the citadel ; the spirit of 
injustice lurking through it, and covered by innumerable subtle and 
plausible pretexts, could only be detected by one possessing the quick- 
est sense of wrong ; and so thoroughly had it been interwoven with 
the habits and notions of society, that to make an onslaught upon its 
weaknesses was to sever the assailant from all the sympathies of his 
fellows. Bentham was adapted to meet the difficulty at every point. 
He was inquisitive, persevering, and fearless. He had the sagacity to 
perceive defects, the wisdom to suggest the remedy, and the fortitude 
to expose the one and defend the other, in spite of all hostility. But 
his very excellencies led him into the weakness of excess. His rea- 
diness to question degenerated into scepticism, his ability to recon- 
struct begat a vain desire of superfluous and fantastic theorizing, and 
his firmness and self-reliance betrayed itself into a contemptuous dis- 
regard of the opinions of former thinkers, This last became his be- 
setting sin. From doubting the conclusion of others, he soon grew 
to despising them ; he took nothing for granted; he proved by formal 
demonstrations the simplest truisms ; and addressed his readers as a 
pedagogue would his pupils, as so many abecedarians to be instructed 
in the rudiments of knowledge. 

Bentham’s moral theory is, that men are universally under the do- 
minion of pleasure and pain, that happiness being the great and sole 
object of human life, all things are desirable only as they contribute 


to that end, and that consequently virtue consists in the production of 


happiness, or in other words, that we can have no idea of the moral 
quality of actions apart from their power of producing either pleasure 
or pain. We have only a few words to say on this head. It will be 
perceived that there are several questions, more or less distinct, and 
each requiring an independent consideration, mingled in the statement 
which has just been given. They may all, however, be resolved into 
these two: first, are pleasure and pain the sole governing motives of 
men ?~-and secondly, is the tendency of an act to produce the greatest 
amount of happiness the only reason why it is binding upon the con- 
science ?—or to state the same thing in another form, is there no 
method of testing:the morality of an act except by applying to it the 
standard of general utility ? 

We have no desire of going into a formal investigation of questions 
of so abstract a nature, or we might take issue with Bentham on each 
of these points. His first proposition revives the old bone of metaphy- 
sics, as to the disinterestedness of human virtue. ‘The doctrine of 
most philosophers, and, we believe, of all men of the world, is, that 
whatever a man does has relation to his own good ; if he is virtuous, 
it is because it is more agreeable for him to be so than otherwise ; and 
should he be vicious, it is because he finds his greatest pleasure in 
that. All conduct, in this view, is only a balancing of interests; and 
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benevolence itself, or what is sometimes called a generous sacrifice, 
is a mere prudential calculation as to the pleasure and pain of one 
course or the other. When a missionary, for instance, leaves the 
comforts of a civilized home, for the miseries of a savage wilderness, 
he pursues his pleasure merely ; he is driven by his fear of remorse 
and of hell on one side, to brave the perils of want and death on the 
other, and in this way barely selects the more agreeable alternative. 
There is a higher pleasure in his view in preachifig to the savages, 
than in sharing the luxuries of refined society ; and in preferring the 
former he acts upon the same principle of self-love, as the chimney 
sweeper would in giving up his sooty rags for the purple linen of a 
prince. He adds tothe number of his agreeable sensations, and on that 
account, and that account alone, changes his one condition for another. 
Now, in reply to such reasoners, we say, there is no doubt that a 
lofty pleasure attends the exercise of any form of benevolence ; but is 
that pleasure—and here is the point—is that pleasure the immediate 
olject of the benevolence? Bishop Butler, the profoundest and acutest 
of the English metaphysicians, set this matter at rest when he first 
urged this distinction. ‘The direct object of any human affection is 
altogether distinct from the pleasure which may accompany its exer- 
cise ; and, though virtue is pleasant and vice painful, the object of 
the mind in pursuing 2. virtuous or vicious course, is not the pleasure 
or pain that attends it, but something entirely different, such as the 
conferring a benefit or inflicting an injury. The motive, therefore, may 
be separated from all considerations of a self-regarding nature. 
Again, as to Bentham’s second doctrine, that a moral act is obliga- 


tory only because of its tendency to produce the greatest amount of 


happiness, is that true? Before we can answer this question, it must be 
understood what is meant here by the word ‘because.’ It means, either 
a stated antecedence and sequence, that is, that the idea of producing 
the greatest amount of happiness is invariably followed by the sense of 
moral obligation ; or it means, that the idea of right and wrong is com- 
prehended in the idea of producing the greatest amount of happiness. 
As to the former, we venture to say, that not a man in the world is 
conscious of the connexion implied in it, and that no parent, teacher, 
orator, or writer, when he would awaken the moral feelings of the 
persons to whom he addresses himself, ever commenced his appeal 
by descanting upon the greatest amount of happiness. And as to the 
latter, the two ideas must either be coextensive, in which case it 
would be difficult to say which was the cause of the other, or they 
must not be coextensive, in which case there must be some actions 
producing the greatest amount of happiness that would not be binding, 
or some actions binding upon the conscience which would not pro- 
duce the greatest amount of happiness ; and it is incumbent on those 
who maintain the theory, to detect the element which marks the dif- 
ference. In neither way can it bo proved that there is this relation 
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of cause and effect existing between the two ideas. Let us see, then, 
in what method we get at the notion of moral obligation. 

We find, upon analyzing our consciousness, and tracing the feeling 
that some things ought to be done and others ought not to be done, im- 
pressed indelibly upon it, that certain dispositions and affections are 
contemplated with a sense of moral complacency, and others with 
sentiments of aversion. We find, we say, the following circumstances, 
which seem to us to be facts :* 1st. That all sentient beings stand in 
various and dissimilar relations to each other, such as the relation of 
man to man, parent to child, brother to brother, citizen to citizen, sub- 
ject to magistrate, recipient to giver, &c. 2d. ‘That as soon as these 
relations are apprehended by the mind, there spontaneously springs 
up in the consciousness a feeling of moral obligation connected with 
the very conception of these relations, or that certain dispositions aic 
to be manifested toward the beings to whom we are thus related ; and 
3d. ‘That the nature of these dispositions varies with the nature of these 
relations, but that they are all pervaded by the same generic feeling 
of obligation, or ought to do, which on all occasions asserts its supre- 
macy as the guiding and controlling feeling in the healthy mind. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the sense of obligation is a part of the human 
constitution, not to be traced beyond it, and having for its authority 
the simple fact that we are so made. It is evidently not derived from 
the idea of the greatest amount of happiness, for whoever contemplates 
actions simply as useful, or as right, is conscious of a very dissimilar 
feeling in regard to them. No one that has noticed the interior work- 
ings of his own mind could fail to have marked the difference, and to 
have formed as distinct a conception of it as he has of the distinct 
sensations of hunger and of thirst. 

‘This feeling, then, having a real existence, is capable of becoming a 
motive, and a motive acting independently of all notions of pain or 
pleasure. Whoever has experienced how often it sets itself in oppo- 
sition to his most cherished notions of pleasure will testify to the 
power of its workings. It acts as the great antagonist of the inferior 
forces of the soul. An intense and dubious struggle is incessantly 
waged between it and the swarms of our grosser appetites. If it be 
allowed to be overcome, it is turned into an avenging monitor, shooting 
arrows of keen remorse: but when it conquers, it is the angel of peace, 
shedding its soft influences over and irradiating by its genial smiles 
the depths of the inmost soul. There are now, and there have been 
in all ages of the world, men in whom the sentiments of benevolence, 
the love of friends, devotion to country, have been never-failing springs 
of action, invincible by all the motives of self-interest which could be 
brought to bear against them; men who in the accomplishment of a 
lofty purpose would pass days and nights of pain and labor, who would 
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sacrifice without regret the most cherished gratifications, to bring aid 
to the needy, or balm to the distressed ; men who would recoil from 
the thought of meanness or wrong with as much quickness as the in- 
stinct of a pure woman shrinks from the approach of contamination ; 
men who in a contest for principles would spurn the suggestions of 
self-interest with an instant scorn, and who would relinquish pro- 
perty, comforts, rank, children, and friends, with joyful alacrity, before 
they would surrender one jot of their faith, or compromise in a single 
point the integrity of theiraims. ‘There are now, and there have been 
in all ages of the world, and in every nation, men who have kept Joyal 
to duty in the midst of the frightfulest tortures which human ingenui- 
ty whietted by malice could inflict: men who, when nailed to the 
stake, while around them the faggots have crackled in the flames, 
when the’ devouring jaws of wild beasts have been opened for their 
destruction, when their limbs, by a cruel variety of infernal mecha- 
nism, have been torn piecemeal one from the other, have preferred 
the serenity of rectitude to an escape from the most terrible sufferings, 
crowned with the plaudits of a surrounding world. They have wil- 
lingly confronted death rather than lose honor, or tarnish their inno- 
cent consciousness by the indelible stains of injustice or untruth. 
Here is the leading and radical defect of Bentham’s moral teach- 
ings. He takes no account of this deep-seated sense of right, so 
wide and irresistible in its influences over the volitions of human 
will. Utility, as the mere standard and test of morality, in some de- 
gree serviceable in general reasonings, is confounded with the feeling 
of moral approbation, which should be the immediate and direct in- 
centive to all moral action. ‘That all good acts have a beneficent 
tendency, that temperance, fortitude, generosity, justice, truth, pro- 
duce the happiest consequences both to the agent and to society—that 
whatever we feel to be virtuous would be beneficial if performed by 
all men under the same conditions—that the disposition to confer hap- 
piness is accompanied by a feeling of moral complacency—ain short, 


that the production of the greatest amount of good is an inseparable 
we might admit to be among the established facts 





quality of virtue 
of moral science. 
tive with which virtuous acts are to be performed, and not for the sake 
of the virtues in themselves, we cannot admit. It strips virtue of its 
very character as virtue, and sinks it from an end into a means. No 
man who is bold because it is more dangerous to be cowardly, is a 
brave man. No man is benevolent who distributes pleasure, not be- 
cause it is virtuous, but because it is reputable. No man is just, who 
acts impartially, not because it is right, but because it is safe or com- 
Virtue is an imperious goddess exacting ser- 


But that this ulterior happiness is to be the mo- 


manded by the laws. 
vice for her own sake, and not permitting it when performed for more 


remote objects. ‘The moment the motive is divided, the worship is no 


longe cceptable, and, innocent as it may apparently be, is in her 
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sight impure. She must be loved, reverenced, and pursued with a 
single aim, or her advantages cannot be realized, nor her blessings 
merited. ‘To substitute any other motive, that of producing happiness, 
for instance, is accompanied by the worst eflects on the cultivation of 
moral character. It is to diminish that intrinsic pleasure which al- 
ways attends the performance of a virtuous act. It weakens the 
force of those habitual feelings which are the best promoters of rec- 
titude and probity. It supplants a strong present motive by a more 
distant, and consequently weaker, inducement. It renders moral judg- 
ments uncertain, fluctuating, and difficult. It opens the heart to the 
more easy approaches of self-delusion. It shifts the attention from 
the interior impulse to the bare outward act. It enables the selfish 
and unamiable passions to mingle themselves with less probability 
of detection among nobler impulses—tends to justify wrong actions 
under the disguise of expediency—allows too bruad a discretion in the 
application of moral rules—and admits too readily of the passage from 
the consideration of general, to that of particular and specific, con- 
sequences. No man who makes pleasure his chief aim can give 
a full developement to his character, or form an adequate notion 
of the great purposes of human existence, or of the destinies of so- 
ciety. 

But these objections do not apply in all their force to the principle of 
utility as it operates in the province of the legislator. It is true, the 
legislator, like the moralist, must place himself under the guidance of 
the immutable principles of justice. He must obey the instinctive 
dictates of that moral faculty in which are laid the foundations of all 
righteous law. Justice, eternal and unchangeable justice, is to be his 
supreme aim, in establishing the relations of the state. For he legis- 
lates, not for himself, but for a community, and a community which 
presupposes, in the very meaning of the term, a collection of con- 
flicting interests and of equal claims. He adjudicates between a host of 
widely various rights; is to neglect none, infringe upon none, and 
favor none ; yet is to distribute the advantages of law over a wide 
space, and among a multitude of competitors. How can he discharge 
his duties impartially? How is he to ascertain what is just in all 
circumstances? How is he to separate that which is permanently 
right from that which is for the time only expedient? Here is the 
difficulty. Here the necessity for some general rule of legislation 
begins—the necessity for some external invariable standard, some 
test, some guide to direct him in his perplexities, and to preserve him 
from shifting, uncertain, and confused decision. Now we know of 
no better rule, than that which insists upon producing the highest good 
to the greatest number of people. Government is an instrument for 
executing the purposes of society. Society is composed of an ag- 
gregate of individuals, each having his distinct objects and solicitous 
about his own welfare. In consenting to any government, each man 
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wishes it to accomplish the highest good for himself ; if, therefore, it 
secures the greatest good of the largest number, it comes nearest to 
the perfection of its design. It legitimates itself when in all its ac- 
tion, in all its arrangements of even the minor details of law, it keeps 
true to the fundamental idea of its institution. By rigidly adhering 
to this notion, Bentham has achieved his noblest triumphs. He has 
carried it with him into all his inquiries, has resolved by it all his 
difficulties, and has made, as Macauley remarks, a science out of what 
was before a jargon. 

It were difficult to describe at lensth the extent and value of what 
he has done. Unless we should follow him through all his researches, 
and in that way compose a volume instead of penning an article, no 
adequate notion could be given of the research, profundity, variety, and 
usefulness of hislabors. ‘To enumerate all the inconsistencies he has 
detected, all the errors he exposed, all the crudities he destroyed, 
all the false maxims he rectified, and all the truths he established, 
would be a herculean task quite equal to his own capacity, and cer- 
tainly too much either for our ability or our space. We should say, 
however, that his services might be summed up in general terms, 
under the following heads : 

1. The attempt at a thorough reform of legal science was in itself 
no small service. He found the English law what blind usage, occa- 
sionally altered by hasty legislation, and from time to time corrected 
by fettered judicial decisions, with such improvements as professional 
writers added, had made it. [t had come to be what it was piece- 
meal, irregularly, without order or system. Founded in the first place 
on the feudal relation, it retained the feudal spirit long after society 
had outgrown its barbarisms. One stage of civilization succeeded 
another, but the law had not kept pace with the change. A warlike 
people had become an industrious and commercial people, but there 
was no introduction of laws fitted to their new relations and new 
modes of existence. Whatever alterations took place, were made by 
forced applications of old rules, or by new rules brought to square 
with the old, though a process of violent adjustment. As opinion and 
social customs advanced, its structure became constantly more hetero- 
geneous and confused. Here a part would fall into disuse, and make 
a huge hiatus in its theory. ‘There a portion would be knocked off, in 
the struggles of society to enlarge itself, and the place supplied by 
some strange and uncongenial substitute. ‘The courts would strain a 
point one day, to adapt themselves to the growing wants of a more ac- 
tive and refined state of human intercourse, and the legislature would 
strain another point another day, either to rebuke or justify the courts. 
Thus, construction was heaped upon construction, evasion followed 
evasion, one fantastic fiction became the excuse of a fiction still more 
fantastic, amendment trod upon the heels of amendment, until the 
whole mass seemed like a vast pile of rubbish, or rather like some 
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of those ancient structures which are seen in Italy, with here a bro- 
ken column, there a shattered portico, in the third place a crumbling 
roof, but the whole grotesquely stuck together with plaster and wood, 
to make a modern habitation. In the entire course of its existence, 
there had been no attempt to remodel it, or bringits parts into more perfect 
symmetry and shape. Of the thousands that in every age devoted their 
lives to the study of it, no one cared to investigate its corruptions or 
undertake the labor of improvement.* ‘Those who read it, read it to 
learn what it was, and not to inquire what it ought to be. ‘Those who 
wrote about it, wrote as expositors and not as critics. All the publi- 
cations put forth concerning it aspired to no higher character than 
that of digests, abridgments, commentaries, synopses, or didactic es- 
says. Notthat its defects were unperceived, nor that its cumbrous and 
illogical reasonings had not forced themselves into notice, nor that its 
injustice had not often been felt; for there had been solitary and dis- 
tant complaints uttered from time to time on all these points. Some- 
times a judge in the course of a decision would diffidently suggest 
an improvement, and sometimes a general writer would speak in harsh 
terms of certain of its details. But generally the system was revered 
in proportion as it was absurd. Elegant dissertations, like those of 
Blackstone, had persuaded men that it was ‘ the perfection of reason ;’ 
and as few were disposed to question with any earnestness the 
dicta of profound and skilful lawyers, there was an unbroken acqui- 
escence where there should have been an uncompromising opposition. 
It was in this state that Bentham found it, when he ventured upon the 
opinion that it was all wrong. It was in this state he found it, when 
he began to ridicule its pretensions, and lash its absurdities. It was 
in this state he found it, when he commenced an investigation, with 
a view to root up its very foundations, and build the entire structure 
anew. He was not satisfied with the examination of a single title, 
nor an isolated branch, but he applied an unsparing analysis to each 
and every part, picking to pieces, demolishing, tearing down, and 
building up, until scarcely a particle of the original fabric was left, and 
a beautiful fair-proportioned edifice rose on its ruins. Even if his 
efforts had been less successful, the attempt would not have been 
without its use. It would have broken the charm which had been 
thrown around the subject, it would have attracted attention from think- 
ing minds, and it would have prepared the way for subsequent exer- 
tions more pertinent and beneficial than his own. Honor, therefore, 
to him, who could tear himself from the fetters of a prescriptive 
servitude, and familiarize the public mind to the contemplation of a 
formidable and gigantic reform. 

2. A more essential service rendered by Bentham was his mode of 
setting about his work. He began, not ina hap-hazard way, destroy- 
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ing wantonly whatever seemed to him unworthy, but in obedience to a 
regular and consistent design. His method was not novel in itself, 
although it was original in its application. It was essentially the same 
method which for more than a century had been the glory of physical 
science. It was in another form the observation and induction of Ba- 
con, the method which rejected authority, which dismissed sophism, 
which labored for precision, which investigated facts, which put ques- 
tions, in Bacon’s own expressive phrase, to nature. He settled in the 
outset his guiding principle, and then made use of it unflinchingly in 
the treatment of the minutest parts of his subject. One of his profound- 
est chapters is that in which he expounds the false methods of reason- 
ing used in legislation. He showed that-there is but one right reason, 
and that the authorities on which jurists commonly relied were an impro- 
perdependence. He showed that antiquity, though it might create a 
prejudice in favor of a law, was not a reason for it; that the sanctions 
of religion, such as those cited from the Old Testament in the famous 
work of Algernon Sidney, were not reasons ; that an arbitrary defini- 
tion, such, forinstance, as that with which Montesquieu opened his great 
treatise, was not a reason ; that metaphors, like that of the English ju- 
rists as to a man’s house being his castle—that a fiction, that certain 
offences, for instance, work a corruption of blood—that a fancy, such 
as Cocceiji’s as to the right of a father over his children, because they 
were a part of his body—that antipathies and sympathies arising in 
the breast of the legislator—and that imaginary laws, such as the 
thousand-and-one laws of nature that were spoken of—were not rea- 
sons, but mere pretences put forth to escape the obligation of deciding 
upon measures according to their good or evil te.dency. In rejecting 
the pretexts by which the law, as well the good portions of it as the 
bad, were defended, and enforcing against himself with rigor the strict 
rules he had prescribed, it became necessary for him to take the whole 
body of the law in parts, to dissect its vessels, articulations, and mus- 
cles ; to penetrate the mysticism which had all along enveloped its 
logic ; to examine its generalities in detail ; to uncover its secrets ; to 
inspect the maxims which had grown gray in its service ; to probe the 
fictions interwoven through its entire texture ; to compare piece with 
piece ; and to prove the whole by reducing it without mercy to the 
test of impartial reason. He found it encumbered with useless forms, 
fettered by arbitrary precedents, abounding in flagrant absurdities, and 
pervaded by an unwise and pernicious spirit. He found it a confusion 
of obsolete terms ; of silly affectations ; of intricate and conflicting 
provisions ; of defective and artificial arrangements ; of capricious 
rules ; of quibbles, subtleties, refinements, and tyrannical technicalities. 
These he fearlessly exposed, and left them to the taste and judgment 
of his readers. 

3. But not content with pulling down so conglomerous a mass, he 
went to work with indomitable energy to the task of putting up some- 
thing in its stead. In the process he taught mankind several invalu- 
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able truths. He demonstrated that the framing of laws was a matter 
of practical business, to be conducted with the same good sense, and 
on the same principles, which plain men use in their most ordinary 
affairs. He took the law from the number of those objects of human 
study which have their roots and defences in authority, and gave it 
a place among real sciences—by the side of mathematics, chemistry, 
and general physics. He did more ; he brought discredit upon all 
mere technical systems, by setting before us, in great beauty of ar- 
rangement and considerable completeness of detail, a system founded 
upon a natural characteristic of those actions which are the subjects 
of law. He practically exhibited the advantages of that system, show- 
ing how it was equally applicable in all nations and atall times ; how 
it detected bad laws by the mere force of its arrangement, giving them 
no place in its nomenclature ; how it effectually excluded all barely 
technical offences ; how it closed the door upon technical reasonings, 
reasonings which only the lawyer can understand ; and how it sim- 
plified and illustrated the institutions and combinations of institutions 
that compose the matter of legal science. ‘The superiority of the 
natural system is one which the philosophical jurist must instanily 
recognise. It has the same advantages over others that the botanical 
arrangement of Jussieu has over that of Linneus, substituting the 
unity, simplicity, and beauty of nature for the inexact and often bung- 
ling contrivances of art. A lawyer merely, one educated to the intri- 
cacies of his profession, whose knowledge of law has no reference 
to it as a complete and harmonious code of rules for the conduct of 
society, will prefer the detached and scattered fragments to be found 
in the complicated decisions of the courts, but minds accustomed to 
just and philosophical modes of thinking will find their attachments 
fastened to more consistent and symmetrical arrangements. Nor will 
they esteem the labors of Bentham in this department of trivial im- 
portance. 

4. Had he done no more than demonstrate the possibility of Lear 
copgs, he would have accomplished a great good. His views in this 
respect are peculiarly original and just. He has shown how it was 
practicable to make a code which should reduce all the laws of a 
country into a body of written enactments, coming directly from the 
legislator, and adapted to the immediate guidance of the judge in the 
decision of all the various cases falling under his cognizance. This, 
of course. embraced much more than had been included in the codes 
suggested by the eminent jurists of either ancient or modern times. 
The code of Justinian, admirable as it proved as a digest, was no- 
thing more than an attempt to bring into a more manageable shape the 
existing laws of the empire. Tribonian, and those who were engaged 
with him, merely undertook to make a more compendious arrangement 
of what was found in the Rescripta Principium, the Edicta Pretorum, 
the Leges et Plebiscita, which they regarded as the established 
rules of the State. Nor did the code of Frederic, designed for the 
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Prussian monarchy, nor even that of Napoleon, aspire to a much high- 
er character. The latter, which is the most perfect of ail, and a vast 
improvement upon the old French law, fails, in leaving its meaning in 
many instances to be determined by the decisions of the judges, 
which in time accumulate precedents, and make the study of the 
science a matter of as immense labor as that of the common law of 
England. It did not contain within itself a definition of its own 
terms, nor an accurate and appropriate classification of its parts 
Bentham’s idea went farther than this. A code in the true sense, he 
thought, should be one comprehending whatever was necessary to en- 
able the judge to put in force, without extraneous or adventitious aid, 
the will of the legislator ; which should possess, if we may so term 
it, the power of self-interpretation ; and which should make provision 
for its own improvement and correction. In his plans for the codes 
of Russia and the United States, he endeavored to realize this gene- 
ral theory, by showing of what parts a code should consist, and the 
relation of the parts. But the nearest actual approach to his own no- 
tion is effected in the Penal Code, prepared by the Law Commission- 
ers of Great Britian for the government of India, published in 1837 
Whoever will consult it, will discover, if not a thoroughly unexcep- 
tionable code, one that proves the practicability of codification, and 
the beauty of an orderly and systematic arrangement. How it has 
operated practically we are not informed, but have no doubt of its 
success from the fact that it combines, as the framers of it state, the 
advantages of a statute book and of a collection of decided cases. It is 
at any rate, an approximation to something better than the miserable 
jumble of rules called law, to be found in most nations of the civilized 
world. 

5. Be the opinion, however, what it may in respect to the practica- 
bility of codification—and we know that many, evenamong law reform- 
ers, are dubious—it must be conceded that Bentham, by the enthusiasra 
with which he prosecuted his task, if not by any actual success, 
kindled a spirit of active inquiry on this subject, which is working in 
the bosom of society with more and more power to this day. Com- 
mencing with the private student and the philosopher, it has gradually 
stolen its way into houses of legislation. At first Dumont, then Mill 
then Romilly, then Brougham, and then less conspicuous men, caught 
the genial fire of the great master, and by a series of unsurpassed 
exertions, in the midst of scorn and opposition, directed public attention 
to the mighty truths which he proclaimed. ‘The progress of opinion, 
it is true, has been slow, but when we contemplate the obstacles it 
has met, in the general worship of authority, in the pride and indif- 
ference of the legal profession, and in the stubborn habits of society, 
we are somewhat surprised at that which has been already accom- 
plished. We were struck, in reading a late English work,* at the 
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number of changes which had been almost imperceptibly effected. 
Of these may be enumerated the alterations of laws, materially 
improving the relation of debtor and creditor, diminishing the number 
of oaths, softening the penalties, and ameliorating the spirit, of crimi- 
nal law, simplifying the proceedings and forms of pleading at common 
law, defining more distinctly the rights, duties, and revenues of 
ecclesiastical persons, consolidating statutes, and harmonizing and 
modernizing the barbarous provisions of the law of real property. 
All these we attribute indirectly to Bentham, because his was the 
seminal mind from which the movement sprang. What may be the 
result in after ages, the progress of time will reveal. Our confidence 
is that his genius is destined to still nobler and vaster triumphs. 

6. Nor shouid it be forgotten, in an enumeration of the services of 
the same great mind, what ought to have been insisted on before, that 
he has done much toward establishing the true functions of government. 
He has stated with more clearness than any preceding writer the 
real objects of civil law, and the best methods of attaining them. If 
he has not carried his ideas to the extent to which American states- 
men are disposed to push their theories of government, he has made a 
near approximation to it. Indeed, the most radical of American states- 
men can find much instruction in what he has uttered on this head. 
Law of any kind he regards as a retrenchment of liberty, and is con- 
sequently never to be imposed without a sufficient and specific reason. 
For there is always a reason against every coercive law in the fact 
that it is an attack upon the liberty of the citizen. Unless, therefore, 
he who proposes a law can prove that there is not only a specific 
reason in favor of it, but a reason stronger than the general reason 
against it, he transcends his province and invades the rights of the 
individual. Again, he says, the single aim of the legislator should 
be to promote the greatest possible happiness of the community. 
But happiness is increased as our sufferings are lighter and fewer, and 
our enjoyments greater and more numerous. As the care of his en- 
joyments ought, however, to be left entirely to the individual, it becomes 
the principal duty of government to guard against pains. If it protects 
the rights of personal security, if it defends property, if it watches 
over honor, if it succors the needy, it accomplishes its main purposes. 
Government approaches perfection in proportion as the sacrifice of 
liberty on the part of the subject is diminished, and his acquisition of 
rights isincreased. Can the most rigid democrat carry his own theory 
much farther? Adopt these principles in legislation, and would they 
not lead to all those results for which he contends? Would they not 
simplify government until it became what it ought to be, a mere in- 
strument for the protection of person and property? Would they not 
abolish all partial legislation, root out exclusive privileges, destroy 
monopolies, prevent the granting of acts of special incorporation, do 
away with unequal laws, and leave society to its own energies and 
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resources, in the conduct of its business and the prosecution of its en- 
terprises? And this is all for which the great democratic party, the 
party of progress, is striving. It seeks to direct government to its true 
ends, to restore its action from the partial direction that has been 
given it, and urge it on to the accomplishment of those general objects, 
for which alone it was instituted, and which alone are compatible 
with the rights, the interests, andthe improvement of man. Bentham 
himself, it must be admitted, has sometimes departed from these ob- 
jects, but only when he violated unconsciously his own fundamental 
principles. 

We dave dwelt longer upon these topics than it was our intention 
when we begun, and longer we fear than the patience of the reader 
will excuse. We have done so, because we have been enamored 
of the theme, and have endeavored, in our own feeble way, to 
kindle the interest of others. If we have quickened the purposes of 
any to engage in the great study of law-reform, the time has not been 
unredeemed. It is a great subject, connected with the best interests 
of society and men, and worthy of the patient labor of the noblest 
minds. We know of no way in which the intellect could be more 
profitably tasked, or the purest sympathies more suitably indulged, or 
the firmest moral purpose more honorably tried, or greater good con- 
ferred on men, or a richer harvest of reputation reaped, than in prose- 
cuting and applying the lofty inquiries which Bentham so auspiciously 
commenced. ‘The law is yet a fallow field, covered with stubble, 
thorns, and weeds. There are many briars to be rooted out, many ex- 
crescences to be pruned, many decayed branches to be lopped, and many 
vigorous and wholesome shoots to be ingrafted upon its more ancient 
and withered trunks. What obscurities perplex its theory, what incon- 
sistencies confuse its details, what vexations attend its practice! 
How numberless the absurdities which disfigure the statute-books! 
How aristocratic the spirit of much of its reasonings! How expen- 
sive, wearisome, and disastrous the greater part of its proceedings! 
Would any one confer a blessing on the poor, let him shorten its 
delays, and diminish its costs. Would any one spread peace among 
men, let him simplify its rules and make certain its decisions. ‘The 
law is a science of mighty influence and vast extent. It is the prolific 
source of evil or of good. It is the instrument of the oppressor or 
the defender of the oppressed. It is the handmaid of virtue or the 
pander of vice. It mingles with all our business, with our pleasures, 
with our solitary studies, and with our social intercourse. When 
righteously administered, it is the great guardian spirit that guides the 
most important earthly relations of man. It watches over society 
when it slumbers, and protects it when it wakes. It confirms order, 
secures peace, encourages virtue, and assists freedom in developing 
and perfecting the social destinies of the human race. How impor- 
tant, therefore, that it should at the same time establish justice! A 
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worthier name could not be achieved’ than by taking part in the effort 
to correct its abuses, to remedy its defects, to symmetrize and beautify 
its whole structure, to conform it to the image of immutable justice, 
and to enshrine it in the centre of the Temple of Truth, where it is 
now permitted, we fear, to occupy only the outer courts. ‘There may 
be more dazzling, but there are no more honorable or useful spheres of 
exertion than in the department of LAW REFORM. 


WHO GOVERNS, THEN?* 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 
(From the German of Zschokke.) 

12. THE ALLIANCE WITH AUSTRIA. 


‘Tur Count de Staremberg, the ambassador of the Empress-Queen, 
Maria Theresa, had heretofore pursued the object of his mission at 
the court of the Tuilleries without success. That object was to en- 
gage the French court in an alliance with Austria against Prussia. 
The Prince de Kaunitz had already paved the way as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from Vienna to Paris ; while the King of Prussia himself, 
Frederic the Great, had himself done still more to promote it, by en- 
tering into an alliance with the English, the natural enemies of France. 
The Cardinal Bernis, however, as well as the Marchioness de 
Pompadour, and every man of sense, still abhorred the idea of an al- 
liance of France with her hereditary enemy Austria, against Prussia, 
the natural ally of the French crown. 

Nicholas, his mind full of the veil, entered the cabinet of the am- 
bassador, just as the latter was returning, half in despair, from a long 
interview with the cardinal-minister. ‘There seemed no chance of 
effecting an alliance between the courts of Paris and Vienna. The 
ambassador, however, did not allow any trace of his mortification to 
appear ; especially as the appearance of Monsieur de Rosier revived 
a faint gleam of hope, that the cardinal had sent him to reopen, per- 
haps, the negotiation in some other way. “ France means, I suppose, 
to sell me her alliance dear,” thought the count, and received Monsieur 
de Rosier with the most polite welcome. 

The conversation soon turned on the last ball, the loveliness of the 
young countess, the splendor of her veil, and the envy of all the beau- 
ties of the court. The count was listening, Nicholas was on the 
watch. They drew closer together. The count related, with much 
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complacency, that the veil was of immense value, and that it had 
been procured from the Netherlands. What the young countess had 
said was the truth; there were only two similar veils in existence, 
both in the hands of the Empress. Nicholas did not then conceal 
that a person dear to him had fallen in love with that veil, and that all 
that was wanting to secure his highest happiness was to present her 


with such a veil. 
“ My dear friend,” cried the count, “thus are we both in the same 


plight. For it is as impossible for you to obtain such a veil, as it is 
for me to engage your king in an alliance with our court.” 

“ Never despair, my lord count!” said Nicholas, and immediately 
understood the price at which the Brabant lace was to be bought. 
“ How many things in this world become possible, the moment we but 
cease to consider them impossible.” 

The ambassador started at these words. ‘“ My friend,” cried he, 
“do you consider the alliance possible, after the whole court has unani- 
mously pronounced against it—after the cardinal and the Marchioness 
de Pompadour have resolutely declared to me the contrary ?” 

Nicholas paused a moment, and revolved in his mind all that had 
already become possible to him. ‘This gave him courage. “ Do not 
despair,” said he to the ambassador, “ however difficult it may be.” 

“ My friend,” cried the latter, delighted, as he sprang to his feet, 
“ cost what it may, if I succeed in the alliance, I will succeed also 
in rewarding you with the veil. If I fulfil the most ardent of the 
wishes of the Empress, she will not disregard my request for a veil.” 

The two diplomatists now perfectly understood each other. ‘They 
entered deeper into the business. Nicholas was provided with every 
requisite information. He promised his influence with the cardinal. 
The count pledged his with the Empress. 

Nicholas was not successful with the Cardinal Bernis, but was 
abruptly repulsed, and reminded not to allow himself, as a French 
diplomatist, to be governed by the interests of foreigners. He was 
more successful in the private cabinet of his Pauline. As soon as 
she learned the price at which she could possess the imperial veil, 
she said, “‘ Leave me to attend to that!” 

And she did attend to it with effect, as soon as she had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking unobserved to the Prince de Soubise. The latter, 
who, after his habitual fashion, was melting in tenderness, had nothing 
more important to tell her than that he had been dreaming of her— 
that in his dream she had made hima god—that she had been a thou- 
sandfold more lovely, while she had been less cruel, than in the waking 
reality. 

“ Ah, Prince,” cried Pauline, with a smile and blush, “I must al- 
most fear that some envious fairy is sporting withus. Well, then, what 
do you think of my having also seen you inadream? Yes, I myself 
saw you in the splendor of a nobler glory. I saw you at the head of 
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an army, ina magnificent uniform, surrounded by trophies. You were 
returning a conqueror, a hero. I stood among the millions of specta- 
tors whose acclamations greeted you. I stood there trembling, and 
fearing that I should be forgotten by the deified hero. But he took a 
gracious notice of me. He approached me. I was no longer mis- 
tress of myself, and... ..” 

The prince drew the beautiful relator to his breast, with all the 
ardor of his glowing passion. But she seriously repulsed him. “ Not 
thus, Prince !” said she, in a tone that commanded respect. “ Do not 
forget that we are no longer in the world of dreams—that you are 
without your army, your trophies, your conquests. If ever I could 
be weak, Prince, it could only be for the hero who should have cast 
a glory upon France. Yes, and if you were personally less an object 
of regard than you are, 1 should consider it my duty—so geod a 
Frenchwoman am I—to crown the hero of France with my unre- 
served love, if he then, in the brightness of his glory, should deign 
to accept it.” 

“Oh, you are a mischievous, cruel girl!” cried Soubise. “ You are 
either an arch-enthusiast, or the cunningest Penelope. You show me 
my happiness only behind impossibilities.” 

“ Tmpossibilities ?” asked Pauline, with an air of surprise. “ Have 
we not the war with England ?” 

“ What then ?” answered the prince ; “ but you know well that I am 
no seaman, and that the English are not to be attacked on land. Yes, 
if I could throw a bridge across the Channel at Calais, | should not 
myself ask for the reward of love till I should have planted my banner 
upon the Tower of London. But, lady fair, build the bridge for me !” 

“Why not, my gracious lord, if you command ?” replied Pauline 
“ Attack the English in Germany. Doesnot Hanover belong to the 
King of England? Why spare that ?” 

“ Lady,” replied Soubise, smiling, “ you are much better versed in 
the politics of the heart than in the politics of courts. You probably 
are not aware that the King of Prussia has formed an alliance with 
England, by which Hanover is covered.” 

“Covered! By whom?” asked Pauline. “ By the insignificant 
King of Prussia? Why does not our court embrace the proffered 
alliance with Austria? Keep the king’s hands full with Austria, and 
he will care very little about Hanover. Why are you yourself, Prince, 
opposed to the will of all France, nay, to the call of your own glory ? 
Why are you against the alliance with Austria, and an attack upon 
Hanover? Ah, if you knew what Paris thinks of you !” 

The prince held up his finger threateningly with an arch smile. 
‘“ Maiden, maiden, I am listening to the Count Staremberg from your 
sweet lips!” 

In this strain the conversation continued for some time. The 
prince, in spite of himself, became intoxicated by the flatteries of 
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Pauline upon his future martial glories, and he saw the realization of 
these bright visions, which Pauline so artfully held out to him, only 
possible if the court should accede to the wishes of Austria for a con- 
tinental war. 

For several days he struggled with himself. That the command-in- 
chief could not escape him, he felt assured, through the influence of 
Madame de Pompadour. Pauline had kindled his ambition. ‘To 
make him jealous of the laurels of the Duke de Richelieu and the 
Marechal d’Etrées, was not a very difficult task to her skilful hand. 
He had already half made up his mind for the alliance with Austria, 
when Mademoiselle de Pons in a later conversation determined him. 

He now with all his art addressed himself to Madame de Pompa- 
dour. But all his skill was ineffectual to win over the mistress to the 
Austrian interest. In vain he essayed all the springs of female vanity, 
to embitter her against the King of Prussia.—‘ I have no great liking 
for that royal poet,” said she, “and I know very well that I am of 
very little consideration in his eyes. But 1 am no more favored by 
fortune with the regards of the Queen of Hungary. The one, there- 
fore, balances the other, and the glory of our own king outweighs 
them both.” 

The prince tried in vain to imbue her with more agreeable impres- 
sions of the Empress Maria Theresa, and in vain assured her that the 


latter was in the habit, in her more intimate circles, of speaking of 


her with the most lively admiration and regard. 

“ No,” said the marchioness, laughing, ‘‘ you are too easy, dear 
Prince, and allow Staremberg’s flatteries to pass current with you 
Do not trust him. I myself will never believe that till the Empress 
writes it to me with her own hand.’ 

The Prince de Soubise concealed his mortification. He felt that 
with the marchioness he was very far from being omnipotent. All hope 
would have vanished, had not the last expression of Madame de Pom- 
padour suggested a new planto him. ‘“ All depends on bringing into 
play the pride of the marchioness,” said he to Pauline. “'The Em- 
press must be induced to write a friendly letter to the marchioness. 
That will cost her nothing. ‘The day that Staremberg shall deliver 
that letter, the alliance is as good as concluded. But how to suggest 
that to the Austrian ambassador? Noone must intimate that the sug- 
gestion comes from me.” 

* Leave that to me!” said Pauline. “To a girl such a whim is 
much more readily pardoned than toa prince. And what would I not 
dare for a prince like you! What not, for the thought of seeing you 
at the head of an ariny, in the midst of the first commanders of iurope 
Oh, my Prince, the day that you receive the command-in-chief.... 


ah, you will not then cast a glance upon me !” 
Soubise cast himself at the feet of the artful Pauline, with protes- 
tations of eternal faithfulness, while the latter was inexhaustible in 
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devices to inflame the imagination of the prince with the prospect of 
his future triumphs. The thought of the veil quickened all the powers 
of her wit. 

Nicholas was immediately initiated by her into the secret. He in 
turn spoke to the Count Staremberg. Staremberg despatched an 
express to Vienna. Pauline’s impatience for the veil was equalled 
only by that of the prince for the letter from the Empress Maria 
Theresa to the marchioness. 

One evening, when the marchioness was entertaining company, the 
prince made his appearance. Madame de Pompadour was in unusual 
spirits. She took the prince aside, and said to him, with an engaging 
smile: “I fear, my Prince, we shall have to part.” 

“And you can tell me so with a smile of pleasure?” he replied, 
with surprise. 

“Though I may lose the pleasure of your presence,” she answered, 
“yet the joy will console me of seeing you in the fulfilment of your 
noblest aspirations. ‘The king will doubtless shortly confer on you 
a marechal’s baton, and the command-in-chief of one of his armies.” 

Soubise’s face beamed with speechless joy. “ But how is that 
possible ?” he replied. 

“The king is disposed to accept the alliance with Austria. But 
the Empress has done even the impossible; I confess she is by far 
the noblest-minded princess of the age. You ought only to read the 
charming lines with which she has honored me.” 

“The Empress has written you ?” 

“Hush, Prince. ‘To-morrow you will learn more.” 

About midnight the same evening, a cautious tap was heard at the 
door of Pauline, as she had just left the company of the Oron family. 
It was Nicholas. He entered, beaming with delight. He thew over 
her the most splendid of veils. She stood before him, in the trans- 
port of the gratification of her dearest wish, like an angel in a cloud 
of light. She threw back the veil, and sank into the arms of her 
enraptured lover. 

Alter a few days the treaty of alliance of the French court with 
Austria was signed. The Cardina Bernis had in vain struggled with 
all his eloquence against it. He could not conceive how the king, 
how the Marchioness de Pompadour, how the whole court, had been 
so suddenly converted. But he was forced to sign the treaty, unless 
at the sacrifice of all his influence, and perhaps even his post. He 
cursed with all his heart the Duke de Choiseul, whom he regarded as 
the author of this unfortunate and unnatural alliance. He never 
dreamed that the longing of a beautiful girl for a splendid veil had 
set at nought all the arts of diplomacy, and that one of the subordinate 
employés of his own office had decided the affairs of great powers 
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13. DESIRE FOR RETIREMENT. 





“Tu1s cursed alliance makes me sick!” said the cardinal, as 
Rosier entered the cabinet of the minister with a memorial that he 
had prepared. “Throw down those papers. I am in no mood to 
hear them read, still less to read them myself—neither to hear nor to 
see. It is all a vexatious, idle struggle in this world. I would fain 
at last turn philosopher from very despair !” 

“ should indeed like, for your Eminence’s health, from the phar- 
macopeia of philosophy, a dose of laughing indifference at the follies 
of this life,” said the Councillor of State. 

“T could laugh well enough,” answered the cardinal, “ if I did not : 
L foresee so much disgrace and disaster for France. And after all, 
| the world will lay the whole mischief to my charge, because this 
political abortion appeared under my name, and was christened after 


” 


me. 
* Ah, most gracious sir, with how many a father in this world do 
you share this common misfortune !” said Nicholas, in a tone of comic 
commiseration. é 
“Tf I had at least the honor of knowing the true father of this 
| diplomatic changeling! Do help me upon his track, Rosier.” 
A ** Most gracious sir, if contrary to your expectation the changeling 
turns out well, and brings glory and fortune, I bet that more than one r 
father will be found for it. You certainly know that many a city, that 
has first expelled a son of whom she has been ashamed, has after- 
wards erected statues to his greatness. And, most gracious sir, who 
is then the fortunate seer who in our day could cast the nativity of a 
child in its cradle? Let us quietly await the issue of events.” 4’ 

The cardinal smiled and said: “ You are indeed still a youth. I 
should scarcely have expected so premature a comforter. You are 
right. We must assume an air of victory for the desperate game. 
But do you then believe in full earnest, Monsieur de Rosier, that this 
connexion with an hereditary enemy and rival, against the alliance 
dictated to us by nature, will ever be called a prudent plan, even 
though it should eventually prove a fortunate one ?” 

“ Most gracious sir, nothing under the sun is wrong but misfortune. 
Success is always called prudent.” 

“ My dear friend,” cried the cardinal, “ so says the blind multitude. 
But he who does not belong to it, heeds not the opinion of the blind. 
Men of sense will always say, it was a foolish plan, and if successful 
its merit will not be that ef the author. Thus will history some time 
or other pronounce on me and this alliance.” 

“Oh! most gracious sir, you must not trouble yourself about the 
judgment of historians. These gentry measure everything by the 
standard of success. They therefore extol Brutus, Cesar, and Alex- 
ander, and execrate Spartacus, Cromwell, Attila, and Cartouche. 
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Men of sense will at the farthest say, ‘the cardinal played a bold 
game, but he was successful.’ ‘The more refined will say, ‘ you judge 
like fools. The cardinal was one of the great spirits who see the 
events of this world in quite different connexions, than you in your 
closets. What seems to you a hazardous game, was simple calcula- 
tion that could not fail. What you regard as fortune and chance, was 
but the result of his energy and skill.’” 

“T will be satisfied if fortune Only this once favors folly. But, my 
dear Rosier, I fear thistles do not bear grapes.” 

“ Since I have had the honor to occupy a position under your Ex- 
cellency on diplomatic ground, I have made two great observations 
that will console me under whatever can happen.” 

“You ought not to withhold them from me, for greatly indeed 
should I like to find such consolation.” 

“ The one is, that we must not at all imagine that we are governing 
the world from our cabinets, but the world is governing the cabinets. 
From the throne to the Savoyard who scrapes the mud from our 
shoes, there exists an invisible chain by which all things are inter- 
linked together without either our knowledge or will. Political 
events are only the fruits of unseen actions and reactions in the con- 
catenation of society, which baffle all our own prudence. The other 
is, that heaven is, in politics also, the idiot’s best protector. For I 
have seen that the most ingenious minds have made miscalculations, 
that the activity of the most energetic men has not eventually accom- 
plished more than the labor of the squirrel that turns the wheel in a 
school-boy’s cage. On the other hand, I have seen already the most 
absurd measures of blockheads attended with the most astonishing 
consequences of good fortune, and the stupidity of simpletons pro- 
duce the most admirable results.” 

“You are right, Rosier,” said the cardinal ; “you make me your 
disciple. Fatalism is the philosophy of despair, and I am quite in 
the mood to turn philosopher of your school. Nevertheless, I can- 
didly confess to you I find it very hard to digest this miserable 
business. I long for solitude and retirement. I want to go to the coun- 
try for a few weeks, for some relaxation to my mind. ‘The king has 
given me permission to go to Fontainebleau. I beg you to accompany 
me, Monsieur de Rosier. You will be able to philosophize undisturb- 
ed in the beautiful solitudes of the wilderness of forest and rock. 
I shall be glad to escape for once from this storm and struggle of court 
life, and to inhale the fresh and free air of the spring of nature. You 
will, therefore, accompany me. At the end of this week you will start 
with me for Fontainebleau.” 

Nicholas bowed and felt too highly flattered by the kindness and 
favor of the cardinal, to be able to conceal his gratification at this dis- 
tinction. 

But Pauline did not experience the same pleasure at this announce- 
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ment. “ Shall we have to part for perhaps six weeks or two months ’ 
she exclaimed. “ Why, that is an eternity. Ah, Colas, what would 
I not give if I could accompany you, and roam with you arm in arm 
through the peaceful gardens of Fontainebleau. How happy should 
we not both be there, where we could live for each other alone !” 

“Yes,” said Nicholas, “ we would create an Arcadia there. But 
does not Count d’Oron possess an estate and beautiful mansion in the 
neighborhood of Fontainebleau? Do persuade the young countess to 
enjoy her May there.” 

“A golden idea!” cried Pauline, exultingly ; and immediately set 
to work upon the young countess, painting to her the charms of rural 
life in the most glowing colors. The two young ladies were soon of 
one mind. 

“ Ah,” said the young countess to her father, “I long for retire- 
ment. ‘The winter has not benefited me. I must inhale the country 
air. I have never been at our estate at Fontainebleau. Permit me to 
spend there only a month. The court is in Paris. We could now 
enjoy quite alone and undisturbed the delights of Fontainebleau.” 

The old count, who always indulged the wishes of his daughter, 
had nothing to oppose to this request. The prince, as a friend of 
the family, became of course informed of it. He immediately calcu- 
lated that Pauline would have a tedious time there, and that he would 
be able to enjoy there her society with more freedom from conven- 
tional restraint. He immediately resolved, without betraying his in- 
tention, to surprise them with his presence. 

‘“‘ T have anirresistible desire for retirement,” said he to Madame de 
Pompadour, “before setting out for the army, and plunging into the 
midst of the crowds of the camp and the field. I should like once 
more to enjoy the beauties of nature, and there in tranquillity to pre- 
pare myself among my maps and books for the campaign. Would 
the king permit a residence of a few weeks at Fontainebleau? One 
word from you, Madame de Pompadour, and your kindness makes me 
happy.” 

The marchioness promised him the gratification of his wish from the 
king, and he in fact soon received it. But when Madame de Pompa- 
dour reflected upon this fancy of the prince, and thought how soon 
her favorite would be compelled to leave France, she felt reluctant to 
lose his presence earlier than was absolutely necessary. 

“ Sire,” she said to the king, “I feel an irresistible desire for re- 
tirement. ‘The splendid monotony of the court wearies me. Your 
majesty needs relaxation. We had already fixed upon Marly to 
spend the summer. But spring invites us to the open air. How 
would it do to idle away a few weeks of May at Fontainebleau ?” 

The king felt ennuyé. “Ifeelas youdo!” he said. ‘“ Let us make 
the arrangements. Marly will not runaway. Let us go to Fontaine- 
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bleau—the sooner the better! 
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14. ALL FOLLOW. 


Te cardinal had hardly spent three days with Nichclas in philoso- 
phizing at Fontainebleau, and was congratulating his good fortune, and 
had celebrated it in some quaint verses which we may still read in 
his works—when, behold, all at once the neighboring estate of the 
Count d’Oron was enlivened with the presence of its occupants. 

;’ said the cardinal to 
Nicholas ; “the young ladies are amiable. Let us make them rural 
visits. We shall thus have some variety in our cloistered solitude.” 


“T am glad of that agreeable neighborhood 


One day later the Prince de Soubise made his appearance, and took 
possession of one wing of the palace, with a numerous retinue. 

“ We shall not remain, it seems, entirely to ourselves,” said Nicho- 
las to the cardinal. 

“ Indeed,” replied the latter ; “ yet I scarcely feel displeased to see 
a little more motion in this lifeless world. 1 confess I feel a litile 
gloomy in this wilderness of silent palace halls. Every step sounds 
through hundreds of saloons and corridors, as if all the hundreds 
called upon us to inhabit them. He who wants to live in the country 
must seek for his gratification in a humbler abode.” 

Two days afterwards arrived twenty wagons with the royal ward- 
robe andkitchen. In carriages and on horseback, poured into the halls 
of the spacious palaces a host of valets, chambermaids, cooks, grooms, 
lackeys, maitres-de-ceremonie, secretaries, butlers, chamberlains, cler- 
gy, actors, huntsmen, court tailors, dancers, male and female, washer- 
women, pyrotechnists, perruquiers, pastry-cooks, &c., &c. Gardens 
and courts, apartments and saloons, were crowded with motley groups 
of every sort. ‘There was a calling and a crying, a hammering and 
a knocking, enough to throw a nervous man into fits. With fluttering 
ensigns and sounding music, several batalions of the Royal Guards, 
foot and horse, arrived and took possession of the barracks and sentry- 
boxes For the court as well as for the troops, bakeries and slaugh- 
ter-houses were immediately established and put in operation. 

“Holy Heavens!” cried the cardinal, when Nicholas came to him. 
“Look at this spectacle! Unfortunate that I am, what malign spirits 
could have prompted me to choose Fontainebleau for my relaxation !” 

The next day was heard the roar of cannon. All the bells of the 
town were rung. The drums rolled. The king arrived amid the 
shouts of the people—* Vive le Roi! the Well-Beloved !” 

Some hours after arrived the Marchioness de Pompadour, followed 
by seventeen coaches. 

“This rural retirement is the place to run mad in!” exclaimed the 
cardinal in despair, some days later, perfectly exhausted with visits 
and audiences given and received. “ Paris has at least the advantage 
of being a large city, so that if you choose you can keep out of the 
way, that you can be solitary in the midst of the universal tumult, and 
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can deny yourself to disagreeable visiters. But here in this confined 
nest, patched together out of four castles and five palaces, you are 
crowded together to suffocation. At every turn one runs against ano- 
ther, or steps into one’s neighbor’s shoes. ‘The excuse is here of no 
avail, of not being athome. All the world knows where youare. [If 
I could, I would post back to Paris this very day. But to my inexpres- 
sible vexation I must affect an air of delight, in the presence of the 
king, the marchioness, and the whole train of courtiers, at being per- 
mitted to breathe in the neighborhood of his Majesty.” 

“TJ pity your eminence and myself,” replied Nicholas ; “ however, 
. we may perhaps soon be in solitude again.” 
t “By no means, Monsieur de Rosier. On the contrary, the king 
| finds it delightful here, the marchioness charming, and the court 





divine.” 

“ However, I am glad at least to be able to give your Eminence some | 
comfort, as it is all the talk that the court is to remove hence to Marly.” 
. “ Heavens, my dear Rosier, think no more of that. ‘The king said 
. last night at the fire-works, that he had never for a long time enjoyed 

i himself so much in the country—that he was almost determined to 
‘ spend the whole summer at Fontainebleau.” ‘ 

Nicholas tried in vain to comfort him. When in the darkness of 
the evening he stole off to the abode of Pauline, he learned from her 
how the Prince de Soubise had formed the fancy of coming to Fon- ‘\ 
tainebleau. 

“Hm!” thought Nicholas, “ it’s clear enough. I attracted Pauline 
—Pauline the Countess d’Oron—the countess the prince—the prince 
the marchioness—the marchioness the king—and the king the whole 
court. A most magnificent train of attendants I draw after me.” The 
idea made him laugh aloud, though yet, in his modesty, he himself 
entertained a little doubt of its accuracy. “ But all depends,” thought 
he, “ on the counter-experiment. Let’s see if the train will follow 
me back to Paris. ‘That would also benefit my poor friend the car- 
dinal.” 

“ And why so thoughtful and monosyllabic ?” asked Pauline of her 
lover, as they wandered through the high beech alleys of the royal 
gardens. “Has any of the brilliant beauties of the court made a 
conquest of Monsieur de Rosier? It is dangerous to live under the 
same roof with so many charms.” 

“Nothing can be farther from the truth, mischievous Pauline. 

Since I have lived under the same roof with the charming Mademoi- 
selle de Pons, I have perished so entirely under that peril, that I p 
have no other danger to fear.” 

“ Then confess candidly, Colas, why do I see so much less of you 
here at Fontainebleau than in Paris ?” 

“ Because I am here less my own master. We expected to be 
able here to live for each other from morning to night. But here we 
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have less time to ourselves, than in the Oron hotel. And if we are 
to live four weeks longer inthe midst of this bustle, 1 shall die of 
ennui, and impatience for you. I long to be back in Paris.” 

“You speak my own very thoughts, Colas. I came here for the 
sake of us both, not for the sake of these gardens and these court 
displays. If you can detach yourself from the cardinal, and return to 
Paris, | will follow you. I will take a cold to-day—have a violent 
head-ache to-morrow—and set out for Paris the next day, and—there 





I will get well again.” 

The affair was settled. Nicholas called on the cardinal, who 
was still in the midst of his ill-humor, and was cursing the whole 
court. Nicholas without difficulty gave the whole affair a ludicrous 
turn. “If your Eminence will so far trust me, I will try my witch- 
craft, and puff away the whole court from Fontainebleau.” 

“ Puff away, puff away, that the whole court, with all its train, may 
be blown off to the moon '” 

‘* Will you permit me to go to Paris, most gracious sir? In a week 
you shall be as solitary here in Fontainebleau asa hermit. For it is 
in Paris that I must obtain my witch-wind.” 

The cardinal laughed. “1 understand you, my friend. You wish 
to get out of this mad bustle. Go—for the retirement | promised you 
[ cannot give you here. You cannot keen me company here, for L 
have too mpch company already. Farewell—I envy you—I should 
like to follow you. But etiquette forbids it. Go. I must remain 
here. But do not forget, the moment you get to Paris, to mount the 
tower of Notre-Dame, and to blow with all the strength of your lungs, 
till the last kitchen scullion shall be blown away.” 

Nicholas sent a billet to Pauline, and departed. Pauline caught a 
head-ache and fell sick. She asked the young countess to permit 
her to return to Paris. She was afraid that a serious illness was ap- 
proaching, for she felt suffering in every part of her body. ‘The next 


day Pauline grew worse. With tears in her eye begged for 
Paris. ‘The young countess was unwilling to pai‘ {:om her. The 


count sent the two young ladies back to Paris, especially as a physi- 
cian who had been called in, had assumed a grave air at the bed of 
Pauline, because he could not unriddle the nature of the attack that 
was coming on. But at all events he thought that he could not go 
wrong, and would least endanger the honor of science, if he suggest- 
ed that ‘Mademoiselle de Pons might by a cold have brought on an 
illness that might be attended with unfortunate consequences.’ 

The Prince de Soubise had scarcely learned the departure of Pauine, 


when there was no longer remaining for him at Fontainebleau. With 
an air of great dejection he called on Madame de Pompadour. 
‘“‘ Once more I had hoped at Fontainebleau in your vicinity to embrace 
a whole heaven of joys—but I must go. J have despatches from the 


Marechal d’Etrées. My presence is urgently required in Paris 
R2 
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My preparations for the campaign must be expedited. In my absence 
everything is suspended. Permit me, my most gracious lady, to pre- 
fer my duty for the honor of the king to my own highest happiness.” 

Madame de Pompadour was taken by surprise. She attempted 
cautiously to change the mind of the prince. But he knew how so 
well and forcibly to urge the necessity of his presence in Paris, his 
superintendence of the troops as they set out, and the importance of 
his personal attention at the war department, and at the same time 
his grief at his separation from Madame de Pompadour was so touch- 
ing—nay, even attested by warm tears, which he strove in vain to 
conceal—that the marchioness at last, deeply moved, replied: “ Go, 
dear Prince, where duty and honor summon you. I myself lose the 
most in your leaving Fontainebleau. Becomforted. 1 shall husband 
the few moments that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you in Pa- 
ris. The air of Fontainebleau does not seem to benefit the king. 
The weather is still a little too raw. The court will perhaps return 
to the Tuilleries sooner than you suppose, and take up its summer resi- 
dence at Marly.” 

The prince took his leave. He had no audience of the king be- 

cause his majesty felt in fact a little unwell. The marchioness had 
only been mistaken in the cause of his indisposition. It was not the 
air of Fontainebleau, but an oyster-pie, that had disagreed with the 
king. 
When the Cardinal Bernis beheld the departure of the prince with 
all his suite, he could scarcely refrain from laughing. “ This begins 
well,” he said to himself. “I believe my wind-maker, Rosier, is ac- 
tually standing on the tower of Notre-Dame, and puffing away.” 

But when the rumor spread that the king could not bear the air of 
Fontainebleau, and that the court was to return to Paris—when the 
wagons were actually packed—when the chamberlains, the grooms, 
the court tailors, the dancers, the musicians, the pyrotechnists, the 
butlers, and so forth, were making preparations for departure—when 
the king set out for Paris, and the marchioness followed, and the whole 
court disappeared, and vanished away to the last kitchen scullion— 
when the body-guard, foot and horse, marched off again with flying 
ensigns and sounding music, so that Fontainebleau lay there like a 
lifeless corpse in the stillness of death—the cardinal, beside himself 
with astonishment, exclaimed: ‘“ What is the meaning of this! Is 
it chance !—or has the wind-maker, Rosier, really entered into an 


alliance with evil spirits !” 





15. THE BATTLE OF ROSBACH. 


By the departure of the Prince de Soubise to the army on the Rhine, 
a link was lost in the magic chain by which Nicholas had heretofore 
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been much more powerful than he had imagined himself. It was 
only the events at Fontainebleau that had made him aware of it, when 
it was too late. But he did not complain of having learned it only 
when no farther advantage was to be derived from the discovery. By 
nature of easy temper, and early accustomed to content himself with 
little, he saw himself in the possession of such a rank and affluence as 
he had never dreamed of attaining. His diplomatic post, his influence 
with Cardinal Bernis, the importance which he had obtained, he knew 
not how, with the ambassadors of foreign powers, brought him rich 
presents in addition to his liberal salary. From the simplicity of his 
mode of life, as he contented himself without display with the sole 
attendance of his old and trusty Marcus, savings were heaped upon 
savings in his coffers. He availed himself of these, and of some for- 
tunate opportunity, to purchase a considerable provincial estate, the 
income of which was sufficient to secure him an easy life. 

More he did not desire. He would already have willingly ex- 
changed his political career for the life of a country gentleman, if 
Pauline had not been a little obstinate against the proposal. She 
loved him, she gratified his every wish, except the single one of mar- 
rying him 

“ You must still wait a little, Colas,” said she, “ and I hope you can 
resign yourself to it. For a girl there is a peculiar charm in being a 
free maiden and unmarried. There is a flattering delight in the con- 
sciousness of being surrounded, admired, and adored by worshippers. 
Grant a little longer holiday to my glirish vanity. As a married wo- 
man I should lose most of it. Ah, the full summer of life comes only 
too soon to us poor children. ‘Then farewell, all the bloom of its 
spring! I should rather die than be an old maid of twenty-five !” 

Nicholas consented. But nothing speeds faster than a maiden’s 
year of bloom. The diplomatic bridal veil was then brought forth, 
and Pauline de Pons was metamorphosed into Madame de Rosier. 

Her bridal happened to take place on the same day that the French 
lost the battle of Rosbach. The same post that brought that disas- 
trous tidings to the court brought also to the young bride the following 
billet from the Prince de Soubise : 

“Pity me, pity me, most lovely Pauline. I have suffered myself to be entrap- 
ped by the insignificant King of Prussia, overreached and beaten. Yes, you have 
good reason to pity me, since withuut fault of my own I was forced to uccept the 
engagement. From all sides I was urged into it. And in the very midst of the 
contest, the cursed rabble troops of the empire deserted me. Thus it isthe King of 
Prussia and you alone that have conquered me in spite of myself. I curse the Prus- 
sians, but I love Pauline. You wish to see me as a hero at your feet—but if I can- 
not be the hero, | still remain your captive.” 

Pauline wrote immediately back : 

“ Pity me, pity me, most amiable prince. I have suffered myself to be entrapped 
by the insignificant Nicholasde Rosier, overreached and taken prisoner. Yes, you have 
good reason to pity me, since without fault of my own I was forced to accept the 
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engagement. My heart impelled me against my will. Perhaps I might have been 


victorious, but in the very midst of the contest my youth deserted me. Consider, I 


have already numbered twenty-five years, and they are worse than the rabble troops of 
the empire. Thus it is Rosier and my years alone that have conquered me in spite 
of myself. With all my heart I curse my years, but I love my gallant husband 

“To be serious, Prince, we must neither of us pine away with grief. After all, 
the world soon ceases to care whether a field-marshal or a girl was conquered 
How many battles, how many bridals, have already taken place and been forgotten, 
and yet the world rolls on quietly in its old course. You will live none the less 
esteemed in history, than [ some day in my children.” 


The Cardinal Bernis became deeply disheartened at the battle of 
Rosbach, which was soon forgotten at the court. 

“1 foresaw the disaster!” he said to Nicholas, when the misfor- 
tunes of the French arms continued through the succeeding year. 
“They may make a jest of it at the court, but my honor is ruined. 
For France and the whole of Europe will look upon me as the author 
of this calamitous alliance with Austria.” 

“Most gracious sir,” replied Nicholas, “to an experienced and 
wise man like you, the opinions of France and Europe ought to be 
perfectly indifferent, since you know yourself how erroneous the 
judgments of men generally are of events and their causes.” 

“ But I am minister, and I have been compelled to negotiate and 
sign that fatal treaty. It is my name that is the victim. The world 
and posterity will say with reason, ‘ who then has done this in France 
—who governs, then ?—if the Minister, Cardinal Bernis, does not.’” 

“‘ No, most gracious sir, the world and posterity will have too much 
sense to talk thus. Yes, you are indeed minister, as his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty is actually king. But you know my views. Every man 
oi sense knows that neither the king rules nor you govern.” 

“ What do you mean? Who rules, who governs, then? Do you 
mean Madame de Pompadour?” 

“ Pardonme. ‘The marchioness is as innocent as you and the king.” 

“Do you think so? Well, who does govern,then? You excite 
my curiosity. Speak !” 

“1 do not know who. Perhaps chambermaids, tinkers, scriveners, 
mistresses of Councillors of State, perhaps their daughters, or sons, 
or cooks, or lackeys, or coachmen, and such other trash. ‘To-day 
this one, and to-morrow that. Where a firm iron law does not rule, 
there ruleschance. Between the controlling omnipotence of law and 
the sport of chance, no medium exists. Ministers and kings them- 
selves are after all only the instruments and agents of the whims of 
others.” 

“You would make me disgusted with my own post. You regard 
France, I suppose, not as a monarchy, but as a royal anarchy. Speak 


out more clearly.” 
“T cannot. Your Eminence has expressed my idea exactly in two 
words—a royal anarchy. ‘That is to be founded everywhere where 
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the king is the state, and where the people exists only for the sake 
of that state. Itis everywhere where the will of a single man is the 
law of the land, and where the fickle caprice of a prince makes the 
constitution of the realm. In fact, the will and caprice of a single 
man, an omnipotent arbiter, change from morning to night. Where 
the law, on the other hand, stands detached from royal authority, and 
elevated above it, there is a steady, firm government and order—no- 
where else. Jt is as steady and firm as the interests of millions of 
subjects from which it takes its rise, and as difficult to change as it is 
difficult to unite the will and the views of legislators that proceed from 
the people.” 

“Hm! I perceive you have read the Abbé Mably, and you are 
with Montesquieu a worshipper of the English constitution, and per- 
haps one of our philosophizing malcontents.” 

‘By no means. I find myself very well off in this royal anarchy, 
and am modest enough to believe that in a constitutional monarchy 
I should scarcely have had the honor of serving your Excellency with 
my humble talents. You will, however, acknowledge that there is 
nothing more possible than that the monarch, in his decisions on the 
most weighty affairs, may be influenced by a mistress or a favorite— 
these by their favorites—these by their friends—and so downward to 
the boot-black. ‘The monarch as little as the boot-black dreams that 
the one has so great an influence over the other.” 

“Trifling causes for great effects!” replied the cardinal. “TI ac- 
knowledge it. But British parliaments and legislative senates do not 
appear always necessary to avoid that which you style a royal anar- 
chy. A prince with a firm will for the right, surrounded by able 
counsellors, is better calculated to give wise laws to a nation, and to 
regulate the course of affairs, than an assembly of legislators from all 
the different ranks of the people; for the king and his ministers, in 
overseeing the whole, clearly perceive what is required, more accu- 
rately than the best individual talents among the people.” 

“ Permit me, your Excellency, to doubt. And if there was a new 
Henri IV. upon the throne, not he alone, but every miserable tailor, 
every one of the humblest subordinates in the country, would have 
an influence on the government, and would assist in deciding the af- 
fairs of state.” 

The cardinal and Nicholas continued some time longer their con- 
versation on this topic; but our readers would thank us but little if 
we were to trouble them with a farther relation of it. 


16. THE EXILE. 


Tur result of this conversation, contrary to the expectation of 
Nicholas, was, that he from that time rose rapidly in the regard of the 
minister, obtained more his confidence, became his habitual companion, 
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and was employed in every business that was honorable and profita- 
ble without calling for extraordinary abilities of mind. A real shower 
of gold poured over Monsieur de Rosier’s table and Pauline’s toilette, 
diamond rings, watches, snuff-boxes, orders, jewels, chains, and other 
diplomatic gew-gaws. 

Nicholas felt very grateful to the cardinal. “I have my good rea- 


sons, my dear Colas,” said the minister, smiling, “for making use of 


you for matters that cost little trouble, involve no danger, and are 
that afford a harvest without the trouble of sowing— 





best rewarded 
the proper employments of nobility. I wish to indemnify you in 
advance, if at some time or other I should bring ruin upon you.” 

“ How bring ruin upon me, most gracious sir?” asked Nicholas 
with surprise. 

“And you, with your simple, unsophisticated mind, are surprised ? 
Do you not know, then, that you yourself have reminded me on what 
iusecure ground we stand in our royal anarchy? ‘To-day I am minis- 
ter—do you know what J may be to-morrow? In truth, my friend, 
I myself know it no more than at the Turkish court the Grand Vizier 
or the Kaimakan can say whether the caprice of the Grand Sultan 
will permit him twenty-four hours longer in his post, or even in this 
world. You have the misfortune to be liked by me, because you are 
an honest man. it is my duty, as a friend, to provide for you. If ] 
fall, you will fall with me ; and the new favorite will fill the different 
posts with his own creatures.” 

Nicholas was moved. He attempted to cheer the cardinal with 
respect tu the future, but he understood too well the atmosphere of 
courts to rely himself on his own cousolations. Pauline went yet 
farther than himself, and said: “ Colas, to-day they bow to you—that 
is of no consequence. If some day you fall, because the cardinal 
falls too, the rabble of courtiers and place-men will spurn you—this 
is of more consequence. Choose the more prudent part. Retire 
voluntarily, and take your honorable dismissa!. ‘The cardinal has 
intimations that have reference to more than bare possibilities. H: 
seems to mean to give youahint. Avail yourself of it. You will 
preserve for yourself the general regard. We will live independently 
on our estate, or enjoy the winter in Paris when we are tired of the 
quiet life of the country. What can we desire more ?” 

She knew how to picture so charmingly the happiness of independ- 
ence and retirement, and talked so attractively of the pleasures of 
rural life, that Nicholas did not resist a moment. 

The cardinal regretted it, that after a few months Monsieur de Ro- 
sier tendered his resignation ; but did not oppose it. ‘“ Where nothing 
depends on the law, and everything on the gratification of the luxuries 
of the ruler and his favorites, selfishness becomes natural to all; and 
where no man has a country, he must build one up for himself be- 
tween four walls,” said the minister. ‘“ Go, my dear friend, I do not 
blame you.for this step. You have there a fine estate, a young and 
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beautiful wife, an independent fortune—why be a servant when you 
can bea master? Why not in the full bloom of your existence enjoy 
undisturbed the pleasures of life ?” 

The gracious discharge of the Councillor of State was announced, 
and for the faithful performance of important services was connected 
with a moderate though honorable pension, which Nicholas had not 
even thought of. He did not refuse it. Nicholas and Pauline flew 
joyfully to their country estate. 

Here amid a beautiful landscape, in a delightful and friendly neigh- 
borhood, they soon forgot the mazy tumult of the capital. Nicholas 
more enamored of his young wife than ever he had been of the maid- 
en Pauline—Pauline living entirely in her husband—they both lived 
in a paradise of matrimonial and domestic happiness. 

[t was not long before the newspapers announced that the Cardinal 
Bernis had tendered his resignation to the king, by whom it had been 
accepted. Choiseul succeeded to his post. A short time after, as 
Nicholas and Pauline were one day sitting together in a bower of 
their spacious garden, they were not a little surprised when the figure 
of the cardinal suddenly stood before them. It was himself. His 
equipage had stopped in the outer courtyard of the chateau. He 
had caused himself to be shown the way, in order to come upon them 
by surprise. 

“ Happy pair that you are!” cried the cardinal, smiling, “I regret 
to disturb you. Yet I was resolved to behold you in the fulness of 
your happiness.” He embraced his friend Rosier, and kissed the 
blushing cheeks of his beautiful bride. The cardinal was forced to 
spend a couple of days with them. Longer he could not be induced 
to Stay. 

“You do not know, my children,” said he, “ whom you are har- 
boring. I am an exile from France. I must fly from the country of 
my fathers. I am going to Rome. Inthe arms of the Muses I will 
console myself as well as | may.” 

“How? You an exile from France, most gracious sir?” cried 

-auline and Nicholas, in astonishment. 

“That can be no subject of astonishment to a philosopher like 
Nicholas,” replied the cardinal. ‘ What you once answered, half in 
jest, to my inquiry, ‘who governs, then ?,—when you said, ‘ perhaps 
tinkers, Savoyards, washerwomen, and so forth’—I have now experi- 
enced in earnest. You know the mode in which the Duke de Choi- 
seul has raised himself in the favor and grace of the king? A beau- 
tiful young girl, a relative of Choiseul, a maid-of-honor of the queen, 
had the fortune to please the eye of his Majesty. The young lady 
took it into her head to play the part of Madame de Pompadour—was 
no prude—and the amour took its pleasant course in secrecy. The 
duke knew the whole. He pretended to be blind; the king was 
grateful to him. As soon as the duke perceived that the fugitive amour 
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was beginning to cool, the duke again was the first who began to 
make a noise about it, and withdrew his relative from the court and 
Paris. The king was again grateful to him. But the duke had also, 
as a refined courtier, to secure the gratitude of Madame de Pompadour, 
in the profoundest secrecy, from true devotion to her person, betrayed 
to her the king’s intrigue, and had removed the young lady only when 
the marchioness made it her request. He played his game with 
masterly skill, and was immediately rewarded with the embassy to 
Vienna. The marchioness, however, preferred to have one so devoted 
to her close at hand rather than at a distance. As soon, therefore, as 
I asked for permission to retire, because it was impossible for me 
longer to bear the disgrace of the fatal alliance with Austria and the 
war with Prussia, Choiseul became my successor. To have lost his 
sight at the proper moment—at the proper moment to have regained 
it—this it was that placed the Duke de Choiseul at the head of France.” 

“ But what,” cried Pauline, “ was the cause of your banishment ?” 

“ A trifling matter,” replied the cardinal. “I had the misfortune to 
incur the ill graces of a suttler girl.” 

“ Your Eminence is jesting !” said Nicholas and Pauline. 

“By no means. I have traced to its source the stream that swept 
me from the throne. And at the source there sat a common suttler 
girl, the arbiter of my fortunes. One of my stable-boys who wanted 
to marry the girl, was dismissed from my service, because the scoun- 
drel got drunk every day, and was clearly convicted by the coachman 
of having been plundering me, and of selling my horses’ oats. The girl, 
soon about to become a mother, fell at my feet, and entreated for par- 
don for the red-nosed bridegroom. I repelled the request. She ran, 
complaining of my cruelty, to her special protector, a young lieuten- 
ant of the guards. The lieutenant of the guards ran to the wife of 
the Comptroller-General. She induced her husband to speak to me. 
I did not listen to the application. He, incensed thereat, complained 
of it to his mistress, a chambermaid of the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. The chambermaid said heaven knows what of me to the mar- 
chioness—the marchioness heaven knows what to the king—in short, 
I received a most gracious letter, in which it was intimated to me that 
I might exchange my abode in France for whatever country might be 
most agreeable to me—and that, the sooner the better, because I made 
no secret that the measures of his majesty had not the fortune to please 
me. ‘Therefore, am I now straight on my way to Rome.” 

The cardinal departed after a couple of days. Nicholas and Pau- 
line congratulated themselves on their good fortune in their retirement. 
They continued in correspondence with their banished friend, who 
did not return to the favor of the king till after the death of the mar- 
chioness, about the sixth year of his banishment. But he took 
good care never again to accept a place at court. For, thought he 
“ Who Governs, then?” 





